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George Sterling’s Favorite Short Poem — 


LTHOUGH I never came face 
A to face with George Sterling, © 


‘AX it was my privilege to receive 
some 50 odd letters from him during 
the last two and a half years of his 
life. From the-very first to the last of 
these he maintained a sincerity and 
friendliness quite uncommon between 
two who had never met. It was 
through this channel that I was 
able to draw my estimate of the 
man. Even at that it was with 
no small degree of envy that I 
read in the Overland Monthly 
the articles by those who had 
praises and memories of per- 
sonal contact with him who 
came to such an untimely death 
two years ago this month. It 
is only now that I realize how 
much the difference would have 
been by knowing intimately 
such a personality. 

His letters, with all their 
beautiful combination of 
thoughts and phrases, reflect a 
man who was not without a 
certain genius and who ‘had 
many admirable qualities not 
least of which was the burning 
faith in the truth of whatever 
he happened to be believing. 
They show that his convictions were 


never assailed and weakened by doubt. 


But a detailed description of them must 
be saved for another day. 

During our correspondence, I asked 
Sterling, ““What is your favorite short 
poem?” and this piece of hitherto un- 
published prose came from that colorful 
figure of San Francisco, esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him and 
admired universally for his unusual 
classic style. The original manuscript 
of it is now framed and graces the walls 
of my study. Close by are hanging 
the manuscripts of his “The Last 
Island,” “The Transfusion,” and that 
bitter piece, “Io Leopold of Belgium.” 


Died “November 16, 1926 
By John S. Mayfield 


In answer to my question, Sterling 
wrote as follows: 


6671 IS.a pleasure to be untrammeled 
by hesitation in answering your 
question, ‘What is your favorite short 


GEORGE STERLING 
By N. J. HERBy 


O Muse-born vision lifted pinion higher 


In Ilian epic or Miltonian lay, 


Nor shown from “Paradiso” clearer ray 
To warm the earth with pure poetic fire 
Than Sterling's own. 


From Helicon he fetched the poet’s staff, 
Yet Fate with niggard finger shaped his lot 
Who sowed the wheat of fancy, burned the chaff. 
But lest his labor’s richness be forgot, 
We grave upon his tomb this epitaph: 
“He walked among us, and we knew him not.” 


poem?’ for I can reply, without qual- 
ification, Keats’ ‘Eve of St. Agnes.’ Had 
you asked me concerning a second or 
third choice, I should be pausing yet 
among such trophies of Time as Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’ and “The Ancient 
Mariner’, Poe’s ‘Ulalume,’ Browning’s 
“The Bishop Orders His Tomb At St. 
Prexed’s’, Kipling’s “Ihe Last Chan- 
tey’, Rossetti’s “Ihe Blessed Damosel’, 
Miss Branch’s tremendous ‘Nimrod’, 
Shelley’s “Skylark’ and Keats perfect 
‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’. But one 
cannot bind the heart, and my own turns 
most easily to the masterpiece I first 
mention. There are, I grant, poems of 
greater ethical impact or spiritual com- 
pass, but none, in my estimation, of 


He scorned the viper's ire 
And lashed the wrong. But dusk devoured his day 
Before the worul could ample honors pay 
For harmonies that drifted from his lyre. 


paper. 


sheer imagination nor more. radiantly 
washed by the light that never was on 
sea or land. In this thoroughly de- 


-lightful poem one has pure romance, the 


wilder and keener for the adroit con- 

trast between burning youth and fum- 

bling age and piety. That palace of the 

imagination is rich with the ‘stains and 
splendid dyes’ of the first mu- 
rex, and one who had once 
roamed it. can never forget the 
magic of its midnight.. Always 
the lovers will go out across the 

_ storm, with indifferent blood- 
hound and sleeping Beadsman 
at their backs. And other mu- 
sics must yearn ‘like a god in 
pain.’ 

~“T could never see why one 

should resort to poetry for any- 

thing except poetry. But we 
are a wayward folk, and poetry, 
at that, is indefinable. It would 
be hard, however, to imagine 
anyone but a Futurist or Imag- 
ist denying that the ‘Eve of St. 
Agnes’ is poetry—great poetry 
at that. Almost every one of its 
stanzas has the inimitable touch 
of a genius; some have a quality 
that was foreign to English long 
until the boy Keats set pen to 

One rises from a reading of 
it a little dazed with the beauty-ache, 
and more than a little impatient (so 
unimaginative ingrates are we) with 
what one’s own place and time have to 
offer of the externals of romance. Even 
an elopement in an aeroplane would 
seem to anticlimax; and I for one would 
rather than have his Porphyro than be 
William Jennings Bryan. 

“But all this is, of course, only my 
‘I like’ against another’s, and many 
another’s ‘I like’. Perhaps it is essential 
merely that we go on liking quite the 
same things. Were such a custom not 
diverting to the gods, there’d have been 
an end of it long ago.” 


Che Ebe of St. Aqnes 


I. 


St. Agnes’ Eve—ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 


The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 


And silent was the flock in woolly fold 


Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers sebile he told 


His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censor old, 


*Seem’d taking flight for heaven without a death 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 
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XLII. 


And they are gone; aye, ages long ago 

These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin worm, 

W ere long be-nightmared. Angela the old 


Died palsy-twitch’d, with meager face deform; 


The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 
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Our Big Ditch 


Illustrated from sketches made by the author 


which he did not of course know 

to be a new continent, Columbus 
believed there was a passage through 
the lands, by which he might still reach 
India. The Indians had told him of a 
“narrow place between 
two seas.” This he 


ste his discovery of America, 


By V. M. Osgood 


Isthmus. Upon his return to the colony 
Balboa received permission from the gov- 
ernor, Pedrarias, to fit out an expedition 
to explore the South Sea. Since there 


that it was but a dream. So, in 1523, 
Hernando Cortez, having been sent by 
Charles V of Spain to find the fabled 
passage and having failed to do so, sug- 
gested that they dig one. His plans were 
defeated by his treacherous followers, 

but his cousin, Alvaro 

de Saavedra Ceron, car- 


thought meant a water- 
way, while the Indians 
were really referring to 
the narrow Isthmus. 
On his last voyage, 
1502-03, he searched 
diligently up and down 
the east coast, hunting 
for the strait, and ent- 
ered Limon Bay, the 
harbor of Colon and 
also the mouth of the 
Chagres River, but 
could find no natural 
waterway. [his did not 
make him lose faith in 
its existence however. 
He died, 1506, still be- 
lieving it would some 
day be found. 


After Columbus 
came Balboa. He, too, 


ried on the idea and fi- 
nally drew up plans of 
four possible routes. 
These routes were the 
ones that were given 
the most attention later 
on — Darien, Nicara- 
gua, Tehuantepec and 
Panama. Saavedra Ce- 
ron died before he had 
a chance to develop his 
ideas. In 1534 Charles 
V directed a survey be- 
tween the Chagres 
River and the Pacific, 
to decide if it were pos- 
sible to build a canal. 
The governor made a 
survey and reported 
that it would be impos- 
sible, so Charles con- 
tinued to urge explorers 


heard and believed the 
tales of the Indians. 
But they also told him 
of a great sea which 
_ lay beyond the mountains, and of rivers 
and lands abounding in gold. So Balboa 
organized an expedition of some hun- 
dred-ninety Spaniards, a number of In- 
dians and several bloodhounds, which 
were of use in fighting savages, and on 
September 1, 1513, set out from Santa 
Maria de la Antigua. He sailed north 
along the coast for about sixty miles, 
then landed and started across the Isth- 
mus. The journey was most difficult, 
but on the morning of October 5, 1513, 
he reached the top of a mountain from 
which he saw the new sea. Four days 
later he reached the South Sea, as he 
called it, and took possession of it for 
the King of Spain. Thus Balboa be- 


came the first white man to cross the 


Miraflores Locks—Looking Toward Gatun Lake 


were no ships or means of building ships, 
on the Pacific side, Balboa had all ma- 
terials for his ships cut into the proper 
lengths and carried across the Isthmus. 
He succeeded in launching the boats on 
the South Sea and sailed for a distance 
along the coast. On his return to Acla, 
on the east side, he was unjustly tried, 
condemned as a traitor and beheaded by 
Pedrarias. 

The South Sea did not receive the 
name Pacific until some ten years later, 
when Magellan, having passed through 
the Strait now named after him, reached 
this sea and called it “Pacific” because 
of its calm appearance. 

But while men still dreamed of a 
waterway through the land it appeared 


to find a natural water 
route. 


After the ascension 
of Philip II to the 
throne, and upon a bad report from An- 
tonelli, whom he had sent to survey the 
Nicaraguan route, the king asked his 
Dominican friars for advice. They said 
it was clearly forbidden by the Bible. 
“What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” This decision, com- 
bined with the unfavorable report, made 
the king decide it would be socrilegious 
to build a canal, so all plans were aban- 
doned. 


UT while the Spaniards were busily 
searching for a natural water route 

and toying with the idea of making one, 
they had built up an overland route for 
trade. Nombre de Dios became the At- 
lantic, and the old city of Panama, the 
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Pacific, terminus. A road was con- 
structed with much labor, between these 
two places, which was paved and wide 
enough for two carts. After a few years 
a change was made in the route, vessels 
sailing from Nombre de Dios along the 
coast, up the Chagres to Cruces. Then 
the journey was continued by road. Still 
later, in 1597, Nombre de Dios was de- 
serted and Porto Bello took its place. 
Over these routes most of the treasure 
from the west coast of the New World 
poured on its way to Spain. 


Porto Bello and Panama became cities 
loaded with treasure, to be had for the 
fighting. During the years which fol- 
lowed they became the legitimate prey 
of the English sea rovers, Drake, Mor- 
gan and the like. In 1688 Henry Mor- 
gan captured Porto Bello and found 
much treasure there, so decided, three 
years later, to cross the Isthmus and 
capture Panama by surprise. In 1671 
he started up the Chagres River with 
1600 men. From there they set out over 
land to Panama. They got within sight 
of Panama some nine days later, very 
weak from hunger and the terrific hard- 
ships of the journey. The Spaniards 
however, instead of annihilating them at 
once, delayed and gave them time to re- 
gain their strength. They attacked the 
city and it fell after a desperate defense. 
The English found no gold, though, as 
it had been loaded on a ship while they 
were crossing the Isthmus. In revenge 
they massacred the people and razed 
Panama to the ground. 


Panama was rebuilt on a new site, a 
promontory of volcanic rock in the Bay 
of Panama, not far from the original 
city. ‘Though it was once more captured 
by pirates in 1680, it has remained on 
this site to the present time. 


Fears the next century and a half 
Spain held the Isthmus, and other 
lands in North, Central and South 
America, while the English freebooters 
gained a few footholds on the east coast, 
from which places they continually har- 
rassed and annoyed the Spanish colonies. 
Spain protested to England, and finally, 
in 1670, a treaty was signed which de- 
fined the rights of each nation and the 
English stopped the depredations. 

There was also, during this time, an 
attempt in 1698 by an Englishman 
named William Paterson, to found a 
Scotch colony in the province of Darien. 
The Indians were friendly but the cli- 
mate and disease weakened the colonists. 
They were given little help by their 
government, so the Spaniards easily 
drove them out. | 

Near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury some ancient cannon from Manila 
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were found in Vera Cruz. This awak- 
ened interest as to how they had gotten 
there, as the old trade routes over the 
Isthmus for the Philippine trade had 
long been abandoned. The viceroy of 
Mexico started an investigation as to 
routes and ways and also sent two engi- 
neers to explore from the Coatzacoalcos 
to Tehuantepec to see if a canal from 
ocean to ocean would be feasible. The 
report was adverse, but it roused inter- 


Cot. G. W. GOETHALS 
Builder of the Canal 


est, and in 1779 the king ordered an in- 
vestigation of the possibility of joining 
sea and the Nicaraguan lakes. Manuel 
Galisteo, in charge of the work, sent in 
an unfavorable report. In spite. of this 
a company was formed to carry on the 
work, but nothing came of it. 

Some Englishmen had accompanied 
Galisteo’s expedition anJ upon their re- 
turn reported to the English government 
that the plan was feasible and not too 
great an undertaking. The next year 
war broke out between England and 


Spain and the English tried to get hold. 


of the Nicaraguan country. In 1780 a 
force, with Nelson in command, was 
organized at Jamaica for the purpose. 
The English defeated the Spaniards, but 
they in return were defeated by the cli- 
mate. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth 


century Spain was in possession of all 


the country over which inter-ocean com- 
merce could take place, but she had made 
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no progress toward any practical mea- 
sures. She had even allowed the old 
overland routes to fall into disuse and 
most of the trade of the day was by way 
of Cape Horn or Cape of Good Hope. 


BOUT this time Alexander von 
Humboldt visited the country and 
his views, not founded on any knowledge 
of the physical geography of the coun- 
try, that there were at least eight or 
nine routes where a canal might be 
built, interested the entire world and so 
far roused the Spaniards that the Span- 
ish Cortes in April, 1814, passed a de- 
cree calling for the construction of a 
canal which should be capacious enough 
for the largest vessels to pass through. 
The decree provided for the formation 
of a company to carry out the work, but 
nothing was done. 
_ Five years later, in 1821, Panama re- 
volted from Spain and by 1823 all of 
Spain’s colonies in the New World 
were lost to her and had become inde- 
pendent. In this same year, 1823, the 
Federal Republic of Central America 
was formed, and consisted of Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. From this time 
on, due to the political changes and the 
growth of world commerce, etc., the 
question of a canal came to the fore and 
the great commercial nations, or more 
properly, their nationals, did not let the 
matter drop until the United States 
finally built a canal. 3 
With the formation of the new re- 
publics in Central and South America 
the United States became interested and 
took its first official notice of the plans 
for a canal. In 1825 the Republic of 
Central America reported to Henry 
Clay, then Secretary of State, that a 
company of New York merchants was 
willing to construct a canal, which upon 
approval of the United States, would be 
started. It also expressed its friendly 
feeling for the United States and a de- 
sire for “the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can people in the construction of a canal 
of communication through Nicaragua, 
so that they might share, not only in 
the merit of the enterprise, but also in 
the great advantages which it would 
produce.” Clay, being favorably im- 
pressed, replied that the United States 
would investigate the proposed route. 
Nothing was done, however, and in 
1826 the Republic of Central America, 
tired of waiting, entered into a contract 
with Aaron Palmer of New York for 
the construction of a canal. The canal 
was to be capable of accommodating the 
largest vessels then afloat and work on 
it was to be started within a year. The 
contract was to remain in force for as 
long a time as would be necessary for 
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the investors to get back the amount of 
money invested, plus 10 per cent per 
annum. For seven years after this the 
company was to receive one-half the net 
profits and at the end of that time the 
canal was to be transferred to the Re- 
public. 

Palmer tried for nearly a year to in- 
terest capitalists in the matter, both in 
England and America, but was unable to 
do so and was forced to abandon the 
scheme. 

In 1830 the Republic of Central 
America made an- ; 
other agreement, this 
time with a Dutch 


J. A. Lloyd to survey the Isthmus of 
Panama with regard to rail and water 
routes. Lloyd made a careful survey 
from Panama to a point near the mouth 
of the Chagres. In his report he said he 
considered plans for a canal rather pre- 
mature but that a combination rail and 
water route from east to west was 
feasible. 

In November, 1831, the Republic of 
Colombia was dismembered and formed 
into three separate republics,—Venezu- 


ela, Ecuador and New Granada. The 


company, but this also 
failed. 

In March, 1835, 
the Republic of Cen- 
tral America again 
addressed the United 
States and offered to 
grant it the right to 
construct a canal, or 
to grant the right to 
its citizens, if‘suitable 
treaties might be 
made. The Senate of 
the United States rec- 
ommended that the 
President consider 
the advisability of 
opening negotiations. 

Accordingly Jack- 
son sent Charles Bid- 
dle to both Nicaragua 
and Panama to ex- 
amine the different 
routes and gather information and docu- 
ments needed. 

On June 9, 1827 the President sent 
a message to the Senate which declared 
it was not expedient, at the time, for 
the United States to enter into negotia- 
tions. The real reason was that the 
Government was not sufficiently sure of 
the stability of the new republic and 
feared to undertake a plan which might 
involve it in political disputes. 


HILE the United States was thus 
. VY ‘taking a dilatory interest in the mat- 
ter the nationals of other countries had 
become interested. In 1826 an English 
corporation sent John Baily to Nicara- 
gua to secure a concession. Palmer, the 
American, received the concession, how- 
ever, but Baily stayed in the country 
and a few years later was employed by 
President Morazin to determine the best 
location for digging a canal. 

In his report he recommended a route 
from’ Greytown to Lake Nicaragua, 
thence to the Lajas and on to San Juan 
del Sur on the Pacific. 

During this time surveys were also 
being made of the routes to the south. 
In 1827 President Bolivar appointed 


- 


\ 
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Panama route was within the territory 
of New Granada and in 1838 that re- 
public granted a concession to Messrs. 
Solomon and Company of France to con- 
struct highways, railways or canals 
across the Isthmus from any point on 
the Atlantic coast to Panama. This 
company got out some rather enthusias- 
tic reports in which it claimed a route 
had been found where a depression in 
the mountain range would allow pas- 
sage at not over 37 feet above Pacific 


level. In 1834 Guizot, the French Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs, sent Napoleon 
Garella to investigate the statements and 
hig report disproved the company’s 
claims and led to its failure. 

But the United States had not let the 
matter. drop entirely and in 1839 Presi- 
dent Van Buren'sent J. L. Stephens to 
investigate the different routes. He re- 
ported for the Nicaraguan route and 
estimated the cost of a canal at about 
$25,000,000, but said that it was not 
the proper time for construction on ac- 
count of the revolutionary condition of 
the country. 

N 1847 a grant for the construction of 

a railroad was made by New Granada 
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to Mateo Kline, on behalf of a French 
Syndicate, but it was allowed to lapse. 
In 1849 three Americans, W. H. Aspin- 
wall, J. L. Stephens and H. Chauncy, 
of New York, obtained a concession for 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, with the provision that no canal 
could be constructed there without the 
company’s consent. The grant was to 
run for 49 years after completion, which 
must not be longer than six years after 
the date of the grant. This was later 
changed to a period of 99 years from 

| August 16, 1867, at 
the end of which time 
the road was to revert 
to the Government. 

Soon after the 
granting of a charter 
to the Panama Rail- 
road Company by the 
New York Legisla- 
ture, the work was 
started. The line was 
located from Colon to 
Panama. The country 
over which the rail- 
road was built was an 
absolute wilderness, 
rank in all sorts of 
tropical diseases, in- 
sects, snakes and ani- 
mals. By the end of 
two years, despite 
ample resources and 
an unending fight by 
the builders, the road 
was but half complete. 
It was finally com- 
pleted in 1855 and on January 28 of 
that year the first trains reached Panama 
from Colon. The road cost $7,407,553 
or about $158,000 a mile, and the lives 
of about 6000 persons. 

Before it was finished came the gold © 
rush to California which made it a most 
valuable property and all during those 
mad times the parts of the road which 
were completed were used. Where the 
road was not completed the travelers 
made the trip on muleback or any way 
they could. Hence the road paid from 
the start and ten years after completion 
it was considered the best paying prop- 
erty of the sort in the world. Its success 
suffered with the completion of the 
Overland railroad in 1869, and showed 
a steady decline from time on. It was 
purchased by a French company in 1881 
in order to obtain the concession to build 
a canal; and later the United States 
acquired it as an aid in constructing the 
canal. 

N 1846 the United States made a 

treaty with Colombia, which then held 
this part of the Isthmus, Panama being 
a province of Colombia, which provided 

(Continued on Page 390) 
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Public School and Junior Red Cross Objectives 


undertaking is well launched when 

those responsible for it know, inti- 
mately and concretely, just what it 
should accomplish. “The most funda- 
mental and controlling thing about 
public education is what it is to do, 
what it is expected to accomplish. 
Whenever the school is rationally con- 
ceived and developed, it is a product 
of expert thinking about what it is 
necessary to do in order to realize the 
aims of society in establishing and main- 
taining it. Any changes in the school, 
with the object of improving it, must 
always find their fundamental justifica- 
tion in the fact that they are needed to 
enable the school more fully and eco- 
nomically to realize its objectives. 

Because of its controlling influence in 
education, the school’s purposes or ob- 
jectives are both the first and last 
concern of the educator. What the 
school should do, what it should teach, 
the methods it should use, how it should 


I: HAS been well said that any 


be organized, the standards by which its 


work should go forward and be:judged 
—in fact every detail of the school 
should be fundamentally regulated by 
the results education is to secure. Pur- 
pose guides every detail of the launching 
and developing of the school. 
end, after the school has done its work, 
it will be found actually satisfactory 
just to the extent that it realizes in 
pupils the results that it was established 
to accomplish. 


In order to secure what results, or 
to realize what aims, are public schools 
established and maintained? ‘There are 
many views in reference to the answer 
to this question. ‘These views would 
be voiced by many influential citizens, if 
you were to canvass any community. 
There are often those in important, 
official positions who believe that the 
aim of education is to equip children 
so that each should be able to earn his 
own bread and butter, and so not be a 
charge or responsibility of the commu- 
nity. Many people who are strongly 
intellectual themselves, believe sincerely 
that it is the business of the school 
to devote itself to equipping the child 
with the world’s knowledge, making of 
each child a little walking encyclopaedia. 
Another group sincerely believes that 
the school’s excuse for being is that the 
child may be cultured. They would 
select, out of the world’s store of infor- 
mation, that which in their judgment 
would bring to the child who acquired 
it, culture and refinement. 

There is yet another group. It is 
perhaps larger and more influential, also 
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In the 


By Harry B. Wilson 


Director American Junior Red Cross 


more deeply entrenched than either of 
the foregoing three groups, who believes 
that it is the purpose of the public 
schools to confer discipline and bring 
general training to the pupils of the 
public school. ‘This conception of the 
aim of education took deep hold follow- 
ing the report of the great “CCommittee 
of Ten,” during the last decade of the 
preceding century. Text books in edu- 


cation and pedagogy were written to 
show the fundamental validity of the 


HARRY B. WILSON 


disciplinary conception of education. 
Textbooks were published embodying 
the types of materials in various sub- 
jects, which, it was believed, would 
discipline the child in the process of 
their mastery. Many of those who are 
oldest in the educational field today, as 
teachers and administrators, took their 
training in Teachers’ colleges and uni- 
versities during the period when this 
conception of the aim of education was 
in the ascendency. Many people in 
influential, controlling relations to the 
country were in training at that time 
and evidence the effects in their writing, 
of the disciplinary view as to the aim of 
education, whenever they have occasion 
to discuss the school and its work, its 
methods and its curriculum. 

Within the last three decades, how- 


ever, another conception of the aim of 


education, broader, more liberal and 
more inclusive, has established itself. 
This concept holds that it is the aim of 


the school to train each child as com- 
pletely as possible for all of the duties 
and responsibilities which he will be 
called upon to meet satisfactorily when 
he goes from the school into the work of 
the world. An individual so trained is 
said to be efficient socially, and it is 
held that it is the function of the school 
thus to educate each child. 


What are the equipments and the 
abilities which function in any. persons 
who may be considered efficient socially ? 
Evidently he is equipped to enter a voca- 
tion and to do acceptably and well 
something that is so important that it 
needs to be done. In the second place, 
each person must be trained for citizen- 
ship that he may know his citizenship 
duties and be disposed to discharge them. 
The community in which he lives, the 
county where he resides, the state and 
the country in which he lives, and the 
world, all call upon him to live ac- 
ceptably as a citizen in relation to his 
fellows. In the third place, the amount 
of leisure time is increasing. Each per- 
son must be equipped and qualified to 
use his free, leisure, play time rightly, 
wholesomely, acceptably and, if possi- 
ble, inspirationally. The long day that 
used to obtain when we were a rural 
people, has grown shorter and shorter 
until it is now literally true that hun- 
dreds of thousands of our people are 
not engaged in work longer than eight 
hours daily. In the fourth place it is 
evident that if one is to be efficient in 
work and citizenship, and in the use 
of his leisure, he must be well trained 
and properly developed in body. He 
must be in good health, not only must © 
he be fully developed, but his body 
should be filled with good red blood 
and its energies controlled and vitalized 
for action by steady nerves. ‘These 
equipments for work, citizenship, the 
right use of leisure and good health, 
should, in the fifth place, rest upon and 
spring out of a life that is right, 
righteous, clean and pure, controlled by 
proper ideals such as we may expect 
to exist with certainty only in the 
individual with a right ethical character. 


HIS is the task of the public schools, 

to train each individual and promote 
his growth’ in these five ways. ‘This it 
does by adding daily, through the work 
of the school, to his mastery of the 
world’s useful information, to his 
equipment with those habits and skills 
that are requisite to the _ successful 
discharge of his daily tasks, and to his 
endowment with those attitudes and 

(Continued on Page 396) 
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New Fields for Authors 


N ONE SENSE, there can be no 
new fields for authors. All man can 
knowingly write about is the activi- 

ties of man, on the only planet of his 
acquaintance, and his reaction to his sur- 
roundings in nature. ‘This includes all 
science, religion, art, philosophy, inven- 
‘tion, everything man does and thinks. 
But in a more restricted sense, new 
fields are continually being opened to 
man’s mental tilling, as he penetrates 
and masters regions hitherto alien or 
unknown, as he adds new sciences and 


expands the old, as he pushes the boun- 


daries of knowledge and achievement 
ever outward, in constantly widening 
circles, and as he extends his own con- 
sciousness onto planes previously but 
dimly sensed. 


Man’s physical life fills the bulk of 


the picture for the most of mankind. 
His bodily comforts and satisfactions, his 
achievements, even his loves and hates, 
are 90 per cent physical—only faintly 
directed, modified or colored by rational 
thought processes. Hence, it is to be 
expected that, for long ages yet to come, 
a large percentage of his writing will, 
at least savor, more of the physical and 
material than of the mental and 
spiritual. 

As a man climbing a mountain begins 
at the foothills, so let us start with 
those physical foothills that loom out of 
the plain of the commonplace and will, 
inevitably, engage the major portion of 
the attention of those writers who seek 
to compel large audiences. 


_ At the very outset of our survey, we 
are astounded at the extent to which we 
are passing from a_nature-controlled 
world to a man-controlled nature. Can 
we possibly sense even a faint shadow 
of the tremendous import of this—man 
no longer the prey of giant forces but 
their master? ‘The world is being re- 
made under our very eyes. ‘The past 
five years have shown more progress in 
science and invention than the previous 
50. It is not possible to pick up any 
morning’s paper without finding more 
announcements of epoch-making dis- 
coveries and revolutionary changes that 
we can keep track of in the rush of 
things. Each one is held up to us as 
THE one that will most profoundly af- 
fect our future, but who, now, can tell? 


Consider, first, the determined attack, 
all over the world, upon the atom. At 
the University of California, at Cali- 
fornia Technological Institute, at the 
- United States Bureau of Standards. 


By Vincent Jones — 
Author of Archery and Avocados, Etc. 


Doctor Meggers of that bureau said on 
July 7, in the Los Angeles Examiner: 

“This is a story you cannot exaggerate. 
Here and abroad men of science are 
learning to understand and control the 
changes of the atom. When we master 
full. control we will aid the chemist 
in combining atoms at will to produce 
forms of matter having any desired 
properties. In fact, we could not safely 


‘deny any possibility ultimately linked 
‘with the full knowledge of atomic con- 


trol.” 
In summing up the interview, the 
correspondent concludes: “Success thus 


The accompanying article by Vin- 
cent Jones is most thought provoking. 
The author shows a wide familiarity 
with present-day movements and de- 
velopments. This paper, in Mr. Jones’ 
absence, was presented before the 
meeting of the League of Western 
Writers at Portland, Oregon, by Mr. 
Ben Field. 


means, in the opinion of scientists, that 


man’s conquest of nature will be com- 
plete. It means domination of matter. 
Elements may be transmuted, disease 
banished, death defied. Regulation of 
world weather may be accomplished. 
All energy may be controlled, concen- 
trated and employed to suit human 
requirements.” 

Who will dare to prophesy the 
astounding changes—nay, complete up- 
heavals, that will stir and re-mold human 
society to its depths and outermost cir- 
cumference, as a result of such achieve- 
ments, or the million ways it will modify 
every detail of our lives? Can we write 
the same literature under these new con- 
ditions? How can we when every 
thought process and mental attitude will 
have been re-cast in a new mold? Can 
you not see on the way a veritable army 
of scientific novelists to write the fiction 
for the future science-minded popula- 
tion? 

Archibald Henderson says of the Ein- 
stein theory: “Within the brief space 
of little more than a decade, relativity 
has already revolutionized physics, mod- 
ified mathematics, given a new slant to 
astronomy, and insinuated itself into all 
philosophy.”” Not one single thinking 
mind will deny the vastness of these 
influences upon our future writing. 


AKE aviation: A recent writer said: 

“‘We have been masters of land and 
sea. We are now to be masters of the 
air—what poets call the ‘ocean of light.’ 
It seems reasonably certain that future 
generations, looking back at our times, 
will find nothing else equal to aviation, 
in so far as influence on man’s life and 
behavior is concerned.” 


Just another prophecy, you may say. 
All right! But I will utter unto you. 
this prediction—that the Jules Vernes 
of the future will be too busy keeping 
pace with the progress of science to pile 
up prophecies for future fulfilment. 

Imagine the thrillers to be written 
around future Zeppelin disasters, when 
pilots take a dare from some lovely 
feminine passenger and run too close to 
Jupiter! Or the poems that will be 
written about some future fair one who 
climaxes her unhappy heart affair with 
a voluntary exile to Aldebaran in her 
sky-cleaver! 

Captain Rickenbacker tells us that 
there will be fifty million motor cars 
owned in this country by 1950. B. C. 
Forbes says: ““The fulfilment of such 
expansion would vitally affect business 
and employment all over the country.” 
Whatever vitally affects business and 
employment, to that extent modifies our 
lives and our thinking, consequently our 
literature. 

Man’s increasing knowledge of the 
plant and animal kingdoms is bringing 
about such changes in his life and occu- 
pations as to color every day and every 
activity. Consider the change from fur 
trapping in the wilderness to fur farm- 
ing in the vicinity of great centers of 
population. The old picturesque trap- 
per, about whom tons of stories have 
been written, is almost extinct. Will 
there be romance in the life of his 
successor, the fur farmer? Who can 
doubt it, with criminals sneaking up to 
his line fence in the night time with 
a new-fangled death ray and putting 
him out of pelts and out of business 
before the cock crows? 

Then, there is the new science of 
aquaculture—the study and improvement 
of the products of the waters. It is 
the aim and hope of this new science, 
the outgrowth of the development of 
the microscope, to raise as much protein 
food value on water as on land, acre 
for acre. 

What poet will write of “the plowman 
homeward plodding his weary way” 
from an acqueous furrow? What mas- 
ters of fiction will poignantly depict 
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to us the pioneers of the future water 
farms? 

I mentioned the microscope—every- 
where, the instruments of precision are 
Look at the 
amazing discoveries of Bose, the Hindu 
scientist and botanist, who has demon- 
strated that plants breathe, feel and 
suffer, even as human beings. Is there 
nothing at all in this for the new crop 
of nature poets? A recent survey I 
have made of eight poetry magazines, 
shows from 13 per cent to 33 per cent 


of all the poems to be nature poems. 


If, then, these are to be colored by the 
discoveries of Bose and of our own 
Burbank, will we not have a ravishingly 
new nature poetry? 

How much of our literature of the 


' past has dealt with the life of the farmer 


and his lonely, overworked wife, their 
bitter struggles and disappointments and 
the courage of pioneers. Contrast this 
with the picture painted, at the recent 
gathering of the American Chemical 
Society Institute, of corn as the corner- 
stone of a new America. To quote 
the press reports: “It is now proposed 


_ to solve the difficulties of poor old agri- 


culture by a chemical marriage to the 
rich widow of industrialism.”’ 

It is stated that there is now going 
to waste on our farms the equivalent 
of twice our annual tonnage of soft 
coal, which science can utilize for the 
manufacture of 3,000 known industrial 
products. That is Henry Ford’s idea— 
a factory on every farm. Days of con- 
centrated thought could but dimly 
vision the overwhelming changes such 
a condition would bring. Can the liter- 
ature of the farm ever again be the 
same? 

Not only are we learning more about 
our plant and animal resources, but we 
are growing into a great love for our 
outdoors and the trend is distinctly away 
from the dollar mark when it comes to 
such matters as conservation of our 
natural’ resources, pollution of our 
streams, destruction of invaluable recre- 
ation and beauty spots. ‘The editor of 
the leading outdoor magazine said re- 


cently: “There is not a national issue 


in America today of such surpassing 
importance to the women and mothers 
of America as the outdoor cause. 
Health, happiness, strength, the best in 
manhood and womanhood is built up 
through contact with some phase of the 
outdoors.” 

Will not this growing love for and 
appreciation and understanding of nat- 
ure color all poetry and all prose and 
reveal unguessed avenues of exploration 
for new beauties and richer delights? 


Much more than this. Will it not 
greatly increase the longevity of man? 
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Already man has advanced from an 
average lifetime, in Shakespeare’s day, 
of 21 years, to 58 at the present time. 
As man is conquering nature, so he is 
conquering disease and sickness and 
learning more about himself. It is 
freely predicted that man will soon be 
living to 100 years as a matter of 
course. What will man do with these 
extra years? What use will he make 
of the extra leisure afforded him by the 
transition to the five-day week, which 
leading industrialists tell us is surely 
coming? Shall you and I be writing 
more and better books for him to read 
and study in that coming leisure? It’s 
a certainty that he will demand them, 
that he will challenge our output and 
dare us to new endeavor. 


HEN, if war be abolished, through 

the new treaties that are about to 
be signed! Ah! That seems too 
Utopian to be true. We scarcely dare 
hope—and yet, it never looked so rosy 
and sure of fulfilment as now. Think 
what a cataclysmic change that will 
bring to literature! No more war- 
novels—an end of war-poetry—unless 
the author delves even deeper and deeper 
into the past. I suppose we shall al- 
ways have the historical novel, but think 
how much. we will have to replace with 
something infinitely. better than the 
prose and poetry of battle and carnage! 


Now, hold your breath!. The League 
of Nations is tinkering with the radio! 
Their experimental broadcasting from 
Geneva may very possibly prove to be 
the entering wedge that will finally con- 
quer the chaos of Europe, banish their 
jealousies and end in a mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Could any- 
thing more profoundly affect all man- 
kind? Would it open up vast new fields 
for authors and _ revolutionize their 
styles of expression? You answer. 


Coming back to our own land, for a 
moment, before we leave the physical 
for the mental and spiritual realms, on 
whose frontiers we have been already 
treading, Dr. Silberling of the economics 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia said the other day: “At no period 
of history has progress been made equal 
to that of the present time. Readjust- 
ments in the relation of man to man have 
been pronounced—home ownership has 
increased; the volume of life insurance 
written has grown from year to year 
and savings bank and building and loan 
deposits show substanial additions.” 


Can any one estimate the change in 
our thought trends when so many peo- 
ple are becoming owners of securities— 
small-scale capitalists? Poverty gradu- 
ally being conquered. Comfort and ease 
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on their way to be the daily hand- 
maidens of increasing millions. Does 
this open new and strange fields for 
authors? I rather think so. 

And out of that opulence, as an ac- 
companiment of his lengthening days, 
and a hand-maiden to his increased 
leisure, man is learning to rejuvenate 
himself. There is no longer any worth 
while scientific contradiction of the facts, 
but there IS an arising inquiry into the 
psychic effects of that rejuvenation. 
Grave warnings are being uttered, and 
if the feared results come to pass, 
pathetically rich indeed will be the field 
of the psychological writer of the future. 

N skimming, even thus meagerly, the 

material and physical field, we have 
necessarily infringed, through the ave- 
nues of science, upon the intellectual. 
As a people, we are rapidly becoming 
science-minded and mechanically expert. 
The disappearance of distance, the 
movies and the radio, have increased our 
knowledge of the world and our neigh- 
bors and broadened our sympathies. In- 
stitutions of learning are multiplying and 
bulging with applicants. Everywhere 
the boundaries of the known are being 
pushed relentlessly farther and farther 
into the unknown. Beyond all compu- 
tation, is the vastness of the extent of 
the new fields being opened to the quali- 
fied writer. | 

But, for the utterly daring writer, 
who has courage and the will to know, 
it is even intimated that there exists a 
vast reservoir of intelligence. Suppose 
that a few men learn to penetrate it 
partially, would it be possible to place 
a limit to the things they might there 
learn—and bring back to us? 

Some years ago, Dr. Buck wrote a 
book called “COSMIC CONSCIOUS- 
NESS.” It attempted to show that 
flashes of such consciousness were be- 
coming more and more common down 
through the ages, and were not at all 
uncommon in this age. I think no in- 
formed student of spiritual matters 
would doubt that statement today. The 
evidences of it are too many and too 
pronounced. A lesser phase of this phe- 
nomenon is the fact that more and more 
people are becoming intuitive—are de- 
veloping psychic faculties. Does not this 
extension of consciousness in the _ in- 
dividual afford a field that is new and 
rich indeed? ‘The writer who can mas- 
ter it will be earning the laurels of the 
future. 

And now, on the spiritual side—on 
the mountain peak of our subject, what 
can we make of this anomaly? On the 
one side, a great religious writer telling 
us about the increasing connection be- 
tween religion and the joyous side of life 

(Continued on Page 398) 
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Use and Conservation of Our Timber Supply 


HE greatest civilization wastes 
: least of the resources which na- 


ture gives to it. 

The United States, youngest of na- 
tions, rich in natural resources and first 
in many fields of human endeavor, is 
concentrating her efforts to eliminate 
waste of her natural resources. | 

Chief of these resources is wood. 
Paper and pencils, houses and _ hoops, 
desks and doors, soap and shoes, rafters 
and railroads, baseball bats and boats— 
all these things and hundreds more have 
woven their use into the life of America 
and all of them come from our forests. 

Forests, once upon a time consid- 
ered objects of worship, are today 
man’s wood gardens. Bread is the 
“staff of life,” and the products of 
the forest are equally the “‘staff” of 
industry. We would be greatly 
alarmed if we were told that there 
was no wheat crop this year and that 
there would be no more bread after 
a certain date. Yet, our forests are 
diminishing about four times as fast 
as they are being replenished. This is 
due to cutting for our own needs and 
to destruction by forest fires, insect 
pests and disease. Our constant in- 
crease in population increases the de- 
mands for what the forests yield us. 

When the Indian roamed this 
country there were some eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two million acres 
of forest land. It is estimated that 
we now have one hundred and thirty- 
eight million acres of untouched for- 
est and two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion acres of what-is called second 
growth timber of commercial value. 
About eighty-one million acres of 
land fit for nothing but growing trees 
are now idle. These acres must be 
put to work so that we may have a con- 
tinued timber crop every year. 


Estimates show that we use in this 
country about twenty-three billion cubic 
feet of wood every year. To secure that 
amount we cut each year about two hun- 
dred fifty million trees of average size. 
This means that we cut down annually 
a forest whose area is equal to all of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. Forest fires, decay and insects 
destroy annually about two billion feet 
more. Fire is the worst destroyer. 


In one year we had 92,000 forest 
fires in the United States. This was at 
the rate of 250 fires every day of that 
year. These fires burned forests whose 
total area was almost as large as New 


By F. S. McGinnis 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern 
Pacific Company 


York State. A large percentage of these 
fires were caused by carelessness of the 
millions of tourists and campers who 
go into our state and national forests. 
These millions must make forest fire 
prevention their first concern. It must 
become the habit 6f Americans that the 
fire of the match, cigarette, pipe and 
cigar be put out before they are thrown 
away. And the campfire must be 
watched while in use and extinguished 
as soon as it has served its purpose. 


. The prevention of waste by fire can 


F. S. McGInnlis 


only be carried on by constant vigilance. 
While our scientists and engineers are 
devising and finding new ways to utilize 
wood with least waste in cutting of 
dimension stock, the rank and file of our 
citizens must assist in preventing forest 
fires. Thousands of boys and girls en- 
listed in the various youth organizations 
of the nation have become active pro- 
tectors of the forests they have learned 
to love. They realize their value and 
know their beauty. Many of them have 
fought real forest fires and know how 
little it costs to prevent forest fires by 
practicing care with fire. 

In addition to waste through fire 
there is large waste in the manufacture 
and use of wood. 


Railroads use about 130,000,000 new 
wood ties every year. There are 3,000 
ties under every mile of track. Each tie 
ordinarily lasts an average of eight years. 
We also have to cut 5,000,000 trees 
every year to maintain telephone and 
telegraph wires whose use is as indis- 
pensable to railroads as it is to the public 
in general. 

The railroads of the country are co- 
operating extensively in the conserva- 
tion of forests. They have invested mil- 
lions of dollars in equipment used to 
treat ties and bridge timbers with cre- 
osote and other preservatives. Southern 

Pacific has large tie treating plants at 

various points on its lines. It also 

maintains a fire lookout station in the 

Sierra Nevada Mountains and with 

the co-operation of the state and fed- 

eral forest services has organized its 
forest section-crews into emergency 
forest fire fighting units. It has 
equipped some of its locomotives and 
tank cars for fire fighting service. 
The work of the railroads in as- 
sisting in the forest fire protection and 


the efficient use of wood is only part. 


of the work of the entire industrial 
world of America to conserve natural 
resources and reduce waste of nature- 
made products. 
One of the outstanding features of 
our. industrial workers is that of 
standardization. Because of the large 
variety of types and sizes of products 
which we need in our daily lives, we 
have been compelled many. in- 
stances to discard or rebuild equip- 
ment only because one worn out part 
of the equipment could not be re- 
placed by a similar part. This condi- 
tion has led engineering societies, in- 
dustrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in a common effort to stand- 
ardize many products. It is estimated 
that about $300,000,000 is being saved 
annually by the application of practices 
of simplification and _ standardization. 
Chief of the articles standardized is con- 
struction material. Wood is a large part 
of the material used in construction. The 
Department of Commerce has secured 
approximately 71 per cent reduction in 
the number of types of construction 
commodities. 


The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is co-operating ex- 
tensively with the Department of Com- 
merce in the work of standardization of 
dimension stock and lengthening the 
useful life of wood. This laboratory, 


staffed by members of the U. S. Forest 
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Service, is making continuous study of 
ways and means to standardize dimen- 
sions of wood pieces used in construc- 
tion and also develop methods to in- 
crease the utility of wood. The elim- 
ination of needless 


grow on them. 

Finally we must ever remember that 
we are children of nature and that there 
is nothing that can be substituted for 


the blessings of the great out-of-doors. 


variety of sizes, di- 
mensions and types of 
wood commodities 
means a more intelli- 
gent utilization of our 
forest resources. 

We of the Pacific 
Coast should be par- 
ticularly interested in 
the conservation of 
our forests through 
the elimination of 
forest fires and the 
efficient use of the 
trees that are cut. 
‘The entire nation se- 
cures wood from the 
remaining’ forest 
stands of the Pacific 
Coast. Space does not 
permit detail con- 
cerning the riches 
given to the Pacific 
Coast people by the 
waters which find 
their source in the for- 
ests. Much of our 
water power and most of our irriga- 
tion water would soon vanish if we 
lost our forests through poor manage- 
ment, fire and wasteful utilization of 
wood. The mountain watersheds will 
ever remain part of our economic riches 
so long as we protect the forests which 
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source of peace and rest necessary to 
healthy and happy living. 

California, which alone contains one- 
fourth of the timber on the Pacific 
Coast, consumes more timber than does 
any other state in the 
Union. Her lumber 
consumption is, 
roughly, twice her 
production and_ she 
must import from 
other states. This 
condition indicates 
the economic impor- 
tance of the forests 
in the Golden State, 
and it remains our 
problem to protect 
our forests from fires 
and wasteful utiliza- 
tion so that we shall 
always retain a nec- 
essary supply of 
wood, water for pow- 
er production and 
irrigation and, lastly, 
spots of retreat for 
the recreation of our 
spirits. 


Mount Washington from Big Lake, Oregon. 


We have developed our social system 
to such extent that nearly all of us can 
find some time during the year to spend 
leisure hours in the hills and forests far 
from our daily routine. The recreation 
resources which the forests can give us 


are many fold and they will ever be the 


Conservation is an 
old word, almost 
heavy footed, but as 
time goes by and our 
population demands grow, we find that 
it is only a word used to designate a 
way of using intelligently the resources 
which nature has given us. 


(For other illustrations to this article 


see page 386.) 


Panoramic View Through the Windows of the Southern Pacific Fire Lookout Station at Red Mountain, Calif., on the Overland Route. 
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“Mother of Thanksgiving” 


“YHE week of festivities, or season 
’ of recreation and rejoicing and 
giving thanks, generally known as 
the “First Thanksgiving In the New 
World,” was held at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in the autumn of 1621, by the 
Pilgrim settlers, after their first harvest 
had been garnered. But our annual 
religious festival that we call “Thanks- 
giving Day,” and which is now fixed by 
proclamation of the President, the Gov- 
ernors of the States and Mayors of the 
principal towns and cities throughout 
this broad land, owes its introduction 
and establishment to a woman, Mrs. 
Sarah Josepha Hale, who was for some 
40 years editress of a Philadelphia 
periodical. 
This early ad- 
vocate of a na- 
tional Thanks- 
giving Day 
saw her untir- 
ing efforts 
crowned with 
success on No- 
vember 26, 
1863, when 
President Lin- 
coln proclaim- 
ed that day as 
a general 
T hanksgiving 
Day. 

The period- 
ical observance 
of some sort of 
thanksgiving, 
or movable 
feast day, ap- 
pears to have long been a custom 
among all the nations of the earth. 
The spirit of thankfulness has from the 
beginning been implanted in the human 
heart. ‘The Pilgrims first emigrated 
from England to the Netherlands, and 
during their ten years’ residence in their 
adopted home they naturally fell into 
the custom of their Dutch friends in 
observing thanksgiving on October third. 
On that date, in 1575, a great celebra- 
tion was held at Leyden, on the old 
Rhyne River. This was the first anni- 
versary of the Dutch from the Spanish 
siege when, by order of the Prince of 
Orange, the dikes were cut and the 
Hollanders saved. The notable date 
was long afterward kept as both a 
religious and social holiday. 

After a stormy voyage of 67 days, 
when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock in the winter of 1620, this custom 
was no doubt still fresh in their minds, 
for they were liberty-loving people, and 


By Augustus W. Dougherty 


were separated only so far as conscience 
demanded from the habitual practices 
of their native land. In April, 1621, 
when the Mayflower sailed away for the 
Mother Country, the few settlers on 
the shores of Massachusetts set busily 
about sowing their seed for the coming 
crop. Their small fields and gardens 
were carefully tilled and anxiously 
watched, for well did they realize that 
upon their first harvest depended the 
prosperity of the colony and even the 
lives of the white dwellers in the 
Western World. 

When the hardy Pilgrims had been 


y 
Zz 


in the new country scarcely a year, 
although the original band of 100 souls 


had dwindled to but little more than 


half that number, they were yet thank- 
ful for the bountiful harvest which they 
had just garnered, the goodly supply of 
furs gathered to send to England, and 
the valuable timber they had cut for 
new buildings and for export. Wild 
game was abundant in that vast wil- 
derness, the streams teemed with fish 
and the woodlands with wild fowls and 
deer; besides grapes, berries and plums, 
other fruits were to be had for the 
gathering. 

In order that they might feast and 
rejoice together in a fitting manner, 
after the liberal store from their year’s 
labor had been gathered, Governor 
Bra@ford directed that four marksmen 
go on a tour through the neighboring 
forests to secure sufficient game for a 
public entertainment. After a day’s 
travel the hunters returned with wild 


ducks, geese, turkeys and quail, ample 
to supply the company for a whole week. 
Meantime the great Chief Massasoit, 
the Pilgrims’ friend and ally, with 90 
friendly Wampanoag Indians, appeared 
on the scene, and upon being corqially 
invited to join in the festivities, contrib- 
uted five nice fat deer to their white 
friends. 

Then the women of Plymouth Col- 
ony set themselves busily to prepare the 
food. In the wide fireplaces over glow- 
ing wood coals, gridirons, kettles, ovens, 
skillets, hooks and spikes were all 
worked overtime in cooking the tender 
venison, the wild fowls, various vegeta- 
bles and fruits, and the bounteous sup- 
ply of barley 
loaves and corn- 
meal cakes. The 

cloth - covered 
quired wood 
dishes and pew- 
ter plates, knives 
and spoons, fair- 
ly groaned un- 
der the heavy 
dishes of rich, 
smoking viands. 
A huge box of 
salt, covered 
with a white 
cloth, orna- 
mented the cen- 
ter of each ta- 
ble, the diners 
sitting on long 
benches without 
backs, while the children stood, at meal- 
time. 

Thus for three days the 340 persons, 
including 90 Indians, were lavishly en- 
tertained, while the permanent residents 
feasted on the leavings for an entire 
week. And that festival occasion is 
ordinarily called the “first Thanks- 
giving,’ a day which even now ranks 
first among holidays in New England. 
Prior to this great feast, religious 
services were held. Reverend Brew- 
ster preached the Thanksgiving ser- 
mon, and those divine services and 
that goodly supply of fowl and venison 
shared by the little band of Pilgrims 
with their guests was the beginning of 


_ what is now our National Thanksgiving 


Day. 


HE Colonists of New England 
observed Thanksgiving somewhat ir- 


regularly for a number of years after- 
(Continued on Page 399) 
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Gampo ascended the throne of 
the consolidated clans of Central 
Tibet. Being only about sixteen years 
‘of age, the young king was easily influ- 
enced by his two young and attractive 


A BOUT 600 A.D., Sron Tsan 


wives—one a Chinese princess 
and the other a daughter of 
the King of Nepal—who were 
both firm adherents of the 
Buddhist faith. In this man- 
ner was Buddhism introduced 
into Tibet. Thonmi Sam- 
bhota was dispatched to India, 
where he remained studying 
with the Buddhist monks. A 
number of years later he re- 
turned to Tibet, bringing back 


with him the Tibetan alpha- - 


bet and certain fundamental 


-books of the Buddhist scrip- 


tures. Sron Tsan Gampo, un- 
doubtedly the greatest king of 
Tibet, was canonized after 
death and regarded as an in- 
carnation of the great Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara,, known 
to the Chinese as Kwan-Yin. 
His two wives were also can- 
onized as female aspects of 
this divine power, becoming 
the white and the green Tara. 

Previous to the advent of 
Buddhism, Tibet was an in- 
accessible land peopled with 
savage and even cannibalistic 
tribes engaged in constant civil 
war. Occasionally these clans 
would consolidate for the pur- 
pose of invading Chinese ter- 
ritory. The Tibetan religion 
was a species of Shamanism, 
called the Bon, consisting 
chiefly of ritualistic dances and 
offerings to appease the hosts 
of demons who were presumed 
to take continual offense at 
the actions of men. Prior to 
the coming of the Buddhist 
monks, the Tibetans possessed 
no history or written language 
and their arts and crafts were 
aboriginal in comparison to 
those of their Hindu and 
Chinese neighbors. 

Lamaism was founded in 
Tibet about 750 A. D., by St. 
Padma - sambhava, generally 
called the Guru, or Teacher. 
This great Buddhist magician 
marched through Tibet, con- 


verting the demons and destroying with 
his thunderbolt those devils who refused the order of the Lamas, or Superior Ones. 


to accept the gospel of Sakya Muni 
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The Sorcery of Tibet 


By Manly P. Hall 
With Illustrations by the Author 


(Gautama Buddha). Under the patron- 


Lama Priest in Ceremonial Robes. Figure in the Doorway Is 
Celebrated Spanish Author, Senor Blasco Ibanez. 


sery, to be erected in Tibet and founded 


Lamaism passed through many vicissi- 


tudes, was reformed and the reforma- 
tion in turn reformed, until the religion 
lost all semblance to the simple philo- 
sophic atheism of Hindu Buddhism. 
age of the Tibetan king, Padma-samb- Gradually the Shamanistic leanings of 
hava built the first monastery, or lama- the Tibetan people was responsible for 


the revival under the guise 
of Lamaism of certain aspects 
reminiscent of the original 
devil worship of the country. 
The number of deities multi- 
plied with astonishing rapidity 
until Lamaism now classifies 
some eighty thousand divinities 
of major and minor impor- 
tance, an overwhelming ma- 
jority being demons of vary- 
ing degrees of malignancy. 

That Lamaism in its orig- 
inal form produced a very 
constructive effect is undeni- 
able. All that Tibet possesses 
of civilization it owes to the 
efforts of these early Buddhist 
monks operating under the 
protection of various benevo- 
lently minded kings. Wood 
block printing was brought 
into the country and the Bud- 
dhist scriptures circulated 
throughout even the most dis- 
tant provinces. Gradually the 
great Tibetan Bible was or- 
ganized, a work which num- 
bers over a hundred volumes 
of major text and countless 
volumes of commentary. 
Nearly all the large lamaseries 
now scattered throughout Ti- 
bet contain extensive libraries 
of the Hind scriptures in 
which certain revisions have 
been made to make them con- 
form to the present systems of 
Lamaism. Education was en- 
couraged by the Buddhist 
monks and the arts and crafts 
flourished under their supervi- 
sion. The country gradually 
took on an organized appear- 
ance and the high, plateaus re- 
sounded with the mantra of 
the pious. Through the cen- 
turies the prayer flags waved, 
the prayer wheels turned, and 
the mind of Tibet concerned 
itself with the problems of its 
eternal salvation. 

While Buddhism was bud- 
ding and flowering in these 
high fastnesses of the Himal- 


ayas, it was waning in the land of its 
birth. ‘—The Mohammedan was marching 
across the face of India, bearing: aloft 
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the triumphant crescent and _ leveling 
with mace and scimitar the topes and 
dagobas of the Lotus Lord. The count- 
less images of Buddha were torn from 
their shrines and ground under the feet 
of conquering Islam. The saffron-robed 
monks were murdered at their devotions 
and non-resisting Buddhism was prac- 
tically exterminated in the land of its 
inception. A few intrepid saints and 
sages fled to distant corners of Hindu- 
stan and the Island of Ceylon, where 
they sought to preserve the body of the 
sacred lore. As the aftermath of this 
wholesale destruction of Hindu Bud- 
dhism, the cen- 
ter of the faith 
gradually 
shifted to Bur- 
ma, libet, 
China and Ja- 
pan, with a 
few scattered 
remnants in 
Ceylon and 
Java. 


Buddhism 
can now be 
divided figura- 
tively into two 
major _ sects, 
one of which 
may be likened 
to the Protes- 
tant churches 
of Christen- 
dom and the 
other to the 
High Episco- 
pal or Catholic 
Church with 
its ponderous 
ecclesiastical organization. The Bud- 
dhism of Japan is an example of the 
Protestant form, while the Lamaism of 
Tibet finds its parallelism in the spir- 
itual oligarchy of the High Church. 
With one notable exception, there is a 
definite resemblance between the ritual- 
ism and sacerdotalism of Lamaism and 
Catholicism. While the Grand Lama of 
Lhasa (generally termed the Dalai 
Lama) is regarded as the Buddhist Pope 
and, seated upon his throne of five cush- 
ions in the Potala, gazes down upon his 
multitudinous following from his sta- 
tion of inconceivable sanctity, he shares 


honors to a certain degree with the 


Grand Lama of Tashi-lhunpo (more 
commonly called the Tashi Lama). The 
latter, being uncontaminated by worldly 
affairs and less concerned with the pol- 
itics of Lamaism than his exalted con- 
frére at Lhasa, is sometimes regarded 
as a much more spiritual man than the 
Dalai Lama. 


The Dalai Lama is presumed to be 


an incarnation of the living Buddha, or 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, and _ the 
hierarchy of the ‘Tibetan church is 


headed by a group of men termed the 


reincarnate Lamas. In other words, as 
soon as death takes one of them, his soul 
immediately. passes into the body of an 
infant born at that moment. This child 
is discovered by certain sacred tests and 
thus the line of succession is said to 
remain continually in the hands of one 
spiritual entity who passes from one body 
to another throughout the centuries. The 
Buddhist Vatican is the famous Potala 
of Lhasa, a great building clinging to 


Tibetan Devil Dancers Photographed at Darjeeling. 


the side of a steep hill. The palace re- 
sembles a fort more than a temple. In- 
side are preserved a number of sacred 
relics, including an image of Buddha 
dating back to the actual lifetime of 
the Great Emancipator. Hntrance to the 
Potala is had by ascending a long flight 
of steps, and the courtyard is decorated 
with tall banner poles, their upper ends 
ornamented by the tails of yaks. Within 
the last two years many modern im- 
provements have been made and the en- 
tire Potala is now illuminated by electric 
lights. There is a popular belief that 
all the main road$ of Tibet meet at the 
Potala. The present building, which oc- 
cupies the site of an early shrine, was 
restored in the seventeenth century. The 
main hall or chapel of the Potala is orna- 


mented with rows of columns and was 


originally lighted by an opening in the 
ceiling. At one end of the hall is a 
shrine containing the image of the Lord 


‘Buddha, and in front of it are the 


thrones of the Dalai Lama and Tashi 
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Lama and the seats of the reincarnated 
Lamas in the order of their importance. 
The Potala contains a vast treasure of 
early Buddhist relics in the form of 
sacred books and priceless objects of art. 

Tibet has continually resisted the com- 
ing of outside races into its national life. 
It desires to maintain isolated indepen- 
dence, feeling itself sufficient for itself. 
Located on high plateaus from twelve to 
fifteen thousand feet above sea level and 
separated from the outer world by al- 
most impassable mountain ranges, it has 
remained a land of fascination and ro- 
mance and its people the most remark- 
able on the 
face of the 
earth. Tibet 
knows all too 
well that in 
the wake of 
the white man 
there follows 
desolation and 
ruin ; hence the 
struggle to 
prevent its na- . 
tional trea- 
sures from be- 
ing dissipated 
and its religion 
from being 
overthrown by 
the vandalism 
of foreign na- 
tions. ‘Tibet is 
a land of im- 
mense natural 
resources as 
yet untouched, 
which the Ti- 
betans are re- 
solved shall not be stolen or exploited 
by a money-mad world, but which shall 
inure to the sole benefit of Tibet and 
her people. 

The average traveler contacts Tibet 
at two points. The only official repre- 
sentative of the Tibetan government out- 
side of Tibet is the Grand Lama of 
Peking. The temple of the Lama at 
Peking is notable among other art 
treasures for the great figure of the 
Lord Mitraya, presumably formed from 
a single piece of wood. The statue is 
nearly seventy feet in height and is cov- 
ered throughout with gold bronze lac- 
quer. The traveler again contacts the 
Lama in the northern India hill city 
of Darjeeling, which is but a few miles 
from the Tibetan border. Here those 
who are interested can witness many Ti- 
betan ceremonials, including the famous 
devil dancers wearing grotesque masks 
made from simple native commodities. 
The Tibetan dancers perform the weird 


(Continued on Page 400) 
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From “A Day With the Pilgrims” 


OWN in the village of Plymouth, 
D only a step from the Rock, stands 
Pilgrim Hall. Here, if you have 
what the Scotch call the “gift,’’ you may 
reincarnate the past as your eyes see and 
your fingers touch lanthorn and loom 
and cradle that their hands grew weary 
in using, so many years ago! 
How vividly these things tell the story 
of what the Pilgrims were! ‘There were 


scholars among them—and others who. 


could not read. And each man and 
woman carried his or her most cherished 
possessions onto that little boat. For 
the most part, they carried the tools of 
civilization. 

But there were other treasures to 
which I turned with keener interest. 
Here was the remnant of a hoe that had 
blistered the hands of some Pilgrim 
mother, and there was a chest in which 
another had packed away her dresses 
when the hour for sailing came. In this 
case was a hatchel for the combing of 
the wool, and over there was a loom 
with which women’s fingers spun the 
threads for the cloth that was so neces- 
sary and so hard to obtain. In these 
cases are pieces of china, delicate, fragile, 
beautiful. Over yonder is a coffee pot, 
and near by a spoon that belonged to 
“Mary.” Slippers and rings and combs, 
and in one corner the cradle in which 
was rocked the first baby born this side 
of the sea. 

Having once seen these things, I can- 
not believe too implicitly the legends of 


Pilgrim grimness., I think, rather that. 


they were a good, wholesome, clean- 
minded, duty-carrying, fun-loving folk 
who had within themselves a capacity 
for enjoyment as well as work. The 
pioneer has to have it, if he is to make 
a success of his venture, and few of the 
Pilgrims—not one, as I recall—turned 
his hand back from the plow. 


By Hugh J. Hughes 
“The Watchword,” November 20, 1927 


I climbed the hill from the Rock to 
the fountain, where of old the spring 
ran clear and sweet, even as it does 
today. And I thought of the number- 
less backs bent under the pail-yokes, and 
of the gossipings, and of the lovers’ 
meetings beneath the trees. 


Those Californians and guests who 
were present at the “California Break- 
fast” at Boston last February, during 
the annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, will long 
remember the event. Mark Keppel 
presided in a manner to bring all 
present into harmony. with the occa- 
sion. Mr. Keppel was especially im- 
pressed with the historic atmosphere 
of Boston and surrounding country. 
He was essentially a religious man 
and patriotic to the last degree. His 
visit to old Plymouth so impressed 
him that when he read the accom- 
panying article at the breakfast his 
feelings and fervor carried over to 
all his hearers. A short time before 
his passing Mr. Keppel, at our re- 
guest, sent the article to us. It will 
rededicate us to the spirit of Thanks- 
giving, and bring gratitude to our 
souls for the life and work of Mark 
Keppel. 

ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Then I climbed the hill where the 
forefathers and foremothers sleep, all 
their vexations over, all their pettiness 
swept into the sea of oblivion, only the 
good that they did alive and marching 
on. I heard the boom of the surf on 
the beach. I read the things that it is 
the fashion of men everywhere and in 
all ages to say in chiseled stone above 
their dead. And somehow the years 


dropped away and I saw Standish in his 
shining armor going forth to battle, and 
little children playing in the brook, and 
men delving for clams in the sands of 
the shore, and women hanging out white 
lines of clothes. 


I saw the Pilgrims, one after another, 
grow gray and lie down to the dream- 
less sleep. ‘The thunder of the surf 
became the thunder of the guns of bat- 
tle, and out of it a new nation was born. 
Then the wind in the trees became the 
trampings of a people, and the great 
immigration to the West was on. I 
saw the forests coming down and the 
prairies blossoming with grain. And 
wherever the Pilgrim heel: dented the 
earth men built a church and a school, 
and women taught the love of God and 
of country. 


The currents of a nation are like the 
tides of a great river! ‘This after-the- 
war squall of shallow thinking, of men- 
tal and spiritual and political jazz is 
only the breath of wind on the surface, 
while the destiny-bound waters under- 
neath move on to the sea. We are of 
the same stuff as the men and women 
of the sixties, of the time of the Great 
Crossing, of the Revolution and of the 
Mayflower! And of the future we need 
not be afraid. 


As I said, a while back, there will be 
big doings at our house this Thanksgiv- 
ing. The young folks will laugh and 
sing, while we older ones will go back 
into the Do-You-Remembers for at least 
part of our fun. And so we will sit 
down, just one of about twenty-five mil- 
lion American families, to the turkey 
and the cranberries and the mince pie, 
and a voice that we love will raise the 


prayer of our Thanksgiving that “He 


that keepeth Israel doth neither slumber 
nor sleep.”’ 


TO AND FRO 


NorA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


| ec: the swing of a pendulum to and fro, 


Is the beat of the days between joy and woe. 


Joy once gotten 
Is soon forgotten. 
Gotten! Forgotten! 
Forgotten! Gotten! 
To and fro, 
To and fro. 


Like the lap of waves on a silver beach, 
A forward urging, a backward reach, 


Joy cometh sweetly, 

Woe flies as fleetly. 
Gotten! Forgotten! 
Forgotten! Gotten! 
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To and fro, 
To and fro. 


Like the leaf on the tree, now bending down, 


- Now whirling up to the tossing crown, 


So comes joy ever, 
So woe doth sever. 


Gotten! Forgotten! 
Forgotten! Gotten! 
To and fro, 

To and fro. 


So let woe come, so let joy go, 
As sways the pendulum, swift or slow. 


The clock stays never, 
It beats forever. 


Gotten! Forgotten! 
Forgotten! Gotten! 
To and fro, 

To and fro. 
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Impress upon children’s minds 


November, 1928 


What Next in California? 


MONG the recent visitors to the 
Actes of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was a_high- 
minded, patriotic citizen who called to 
interest me in the American Legion’s 
program for training in citizenship. I 


was interested at once. Had I not been 


receiving scores of letters and newspaper 
clippings since the horrible child mur- 
der in Los Angeles, telling me the young 
folks were going to the dogs? 

Perhaps the man with the rem- 
edy was at hand. He had a 
most promising program, indeed. 

Among the things it involved 

closing the public schools of this 
State on Monday, November 
12. .It was evident that the 
Legislature has intended the 

schools to close on this day, 

but had not made clear the pro- 
cedure to be followed should 
the day fall on Sunday. 

His objection and mine coin- 
cided and I believed his plan 
worth a trial. Accordingly, in 
the next bulletin to Superinten- 
dents, I recommended both the 
schoolmaster’s favorite plan of 
school exercises consecrating 
the day and the Legionnaire’s 
plan of closing. Why not have 
every school, I ventured to sug- 
gest, hold patriotic exercises on 
Friday, November 9, and close 
on Monday, November 12? 
Would it not be worth while 
for every child to participate 
with his local Legion Post in 
such celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary, as would indelibly 


the significance of an _ event 
which happened before most of 
them were born? 

In my mail a few days later is a letter 
from an able and conscientious County 
Superintendent who wishes to keep 
school open on the twelfth and desires 
that the local Legion Posts send speakers 
to the schools to inspire pupils. She, the 
Legionnaire, and I, all have one end in 
view, but we seem to have three differ- 
ent approaches to it. What is the best 
way of teaching citizenship? Is there any 
royal road? 

What has been here said about cit- 
izenship applies almost equally well to 
other objectives of education, namely, 
healthful living, training for the right 


By Wm. John Cooper 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California 


use of leisure time and perhaps in a 
somewhat lesser degree to training for 
vocational efficiency. All of these ob- 
jectives are conceded; the means of at- 
taining them are even less clear than 


Won. JoHN CoopER 


they are in the case of citizenship. What 
kinds of courses of study shall best 
achieve the objectives of education? 
Here again there seems to be no agree- 
ment, although a good deal of experi- 
mentation has gone on. 3 

I recently visited three high schools 
in a given county in California. School 
“A” occupied a comparatively new 
building, well equipped, taught by some 
eight teachers all well prepared. In gen- 
eral it gave me the impression of offer- 
ing a reasonable variety of courses to 
its pupils. Some ten miles away I came 
to School “B.” It was small, with a 


faculty of four, one of whom served as 
principal. Naturally it could not offer 
as many courses to the population which 
it served. Some ten miles farther along 
a good paved highway, I came to School 
“C,” also small. The principal was re- 
quired to teach some of the classes and 
its course of study offered very little to 
the children of the community. In both 
schools ‘““B” and “C” I noticed that a 
year in stenography was taught. 
I was told in both cases that 
there were not enough pupils 
enrolled to justify the time of 
a teacher and the equipment for 
a second year of study. I am 
still wondering of what use to 
a girl is a single year of stenog- 
raphy. There seemed also to be 
other courses in which the size 
of the school or the demands 
of the pupils did not warrant 
enough advanced work to give 
a thorough foundation. What 
might be the results or better 
opportunities for students, as 
well as reduced costs, if the stu- 
_ dent bodies in the “B” and “C” 
should combine ? 
Recently I read an article in 
the California Tax Payers’ Di- 
gest, showing the greatly in- 
creased teacher costs in the 
small school districts over that 
in the large school districts. 
With all these facts in mind 
I began to wonder whether we 
were not maintaining a school 
administration and organization 
in the year 1928 with our excel- 
lent highways and lengthened 
school terms, which was de- 
signed over a half century ago 
under conditions of poor roads 
and short school terms. Accor- 
dingly, I recommended to the Governor 
the appointment of nine lay citizens with 
sufficient funds and authority to enable 
such commission to make a complete 
study of the California school system. 

Letters are arriving in every mail 
commending the idea and insofar as the 
press has spoken, it also has favored the 


plan. I believe the first step in the direc- 


tion of improving our schools lies in 
the reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment at Sacramento. This reorganization 
will be possible if an amendment now 
before the people, Number 6 on the 
ballot, is approved. 
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4 West Oakland Creosoting Plant—‘Hot” Ties 
i Being Taken Out of Retort After Treatment. 


_ (Continued from Page 380) 
| VERY mile of railroad track has 3000 wooden 
ties under it. Unlike farm machinery which 
can be placed under cover, the railroad track ever 
-_ remains under the open sky where it is exposed 
_ to all the elements. This condition causes 
= rapid decay and consequent necessary replace- 
ment with new ties. To conserve the ties and 
reduce the cost of track maintenance, Southern 
Pacific now treats its ties with creosote. The ties 
‘ are put in sealed retorts which are then filled 
with hot creosote. They are held until the sur- 
face of the ties has been penetrated by the creo- 
sote. This treatment preserves the usefulness of 
the tie by preventing wood decay. | 


= 


- — , . Southern Pacific Forest Fire Fighting Loco- 
motive and Crew in Action. 


Among railway employes “fire prevention” 
takes second place only to “safety first.” Southern 
Pacific whose lines serve valuable forest regions 
of the Pacific Coast, co-operates extensively with 
the Forest Service in preventing and fighting 
forest fires. In the forest sections special loco- 
motives and tank cars are equipped to fight forest 
fires along the railroad right of way. Section 
crews are also equipped to fight fires. The rail- 
road’s telegraphic system is placed at the dis- 
posal of the Forest Service in the time of emer- 
gency arising from huge forest fires. The rail- { 
road also has a fire lookout station at Red Moun- 
tain, Calif., where it maintains a watch during 


the dry season. 


Below: Southern Pacific Fire Lookout Sta- 
tion at Red Mountain, California, on the 

Overland Route. $ 
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Early Education In California 


HE: discovery made by James 

Marshall, on that January morn- 

in the year 1848, will always re- 
main one of the leading events in the 
history of our state. The cry of “gold” 
set on foot one of the most picturesque 
migrations known to man. When gold 
was discovered, the white population of 
California numbered about 12,000; one 
year later the number had increased to 
about 100,000. In covered, wagons and 
in white-winged ships the “Argonauts 
continued to pour in for several years. 
Cities developed as if by magic as new 
strikes were reported, and in some cases 
disappeared almost as rapidly. Because 
of the discovery of gold, Cali- 
fornia early assumed importance 
industrially and in other ways. 

But the history of our state 
does not begin with the discov- 
ery of gold. For three centuries 
prior to this event, earnest and 
intelligent people inhabited 
what is now California. Some 
of these lived on great ranches, — 
surrounded by flocks and herds; 
others labored solely to Chris- 
tianize the Indians. Such edu- 
cation as there was in those days 
was largely for the benefit of 
the Indian children. In the year 
1793, by royal order, a school was es- 
tablished in each pueblo. Let us, in imag- 
ination, visit one of these educational 
institutions and observe the work. 

At one end of a bare and uninviting 
room, on a raised platform, sits the mas- 
ter, a stout ferule in his hand. This is 
freely used when a boy blots his copy, 
or disobeys a rule. The lessons are 
studied aloud, and quill pens are used in 
writing. All of the paper supplied to 
the pupils is saved, to be later used in 
wadding guns. Muzzle loading guns 
were in use in those days. | 

The teachers in these schools were 
usually soldiers. They taught religion 
and a smattering of reading, writing and 


arithmetic. The meagre equipment in 


such schools is revealed by an inventory 
made by a teacher in Los Angeles in 
1844. He reported “thirty spelling 
books, eleven second readers, fourteen 
catechisms, one table without cover, a 
writing desk, six benches and one black- 
board.” At the Missions the boys were 
taught agriculture, horticulture and vari- 
ous forms of hand work. 


Previous to the discovery of gold there 
was a small American population in 


California, and attempts were made to 
furnish at least the rudiments of an edu- 
cation to their children. In 1847 a Mr. 


By James Franklin Chamberlain 
Associate Editor 


Marston opened a private school in San 
Francisco, and the following year one 
was opened by Thomas Douglas, a Yale 
graduate. The gold excitement rapidly 
depleted this school, and as a result Mr. 
Douglas closed the door and started for 
the “diggins.”” In 1849 J. C. Pelton 
landed in San Francisco, equipped with 
desks and books, and opened a tuition 
school. On April 8, 1850, San Francisco 
passed an ordinance establishing the first 
free public school in the state. The first 
American school in Santa Clara was 


that surplus funds collected in a given 
area should not be used within that area 
only, but that the entire fund should be 
apportioned to the state according to 
school population. This was defeated, 
and was but a few years ago enacted 
into law. 


bp: JOHN SWETT the people of. 
California owe a debt of gratitude 
for his untiring efforts in the cause of 
education. Mr. Swett was born in Pitts- 
field, New Hampshire, in 1830, and be- 
gan teaching at the age of fifteen. The 
discovery of gold brought him to Cali- 
fornia, and after working as a miner 

for a short time he began teach- 

ing in San Francisco in 1853. 

For many years he was the rec- 


Portions of address by Professor Chamberlain — 


before the Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a recognized authority on edu- 


_ cational problems, having served as head of 


the Department of Geography at the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles, and Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College of New 
Mexico. He is the author of numerous works 
on Education, Geography, Travel_—EDITorR. 


ognized leader in the state in the 
field of education and his ability 
was known and _ appreciated 
throughout the United States. 

From 1863 to 1868 Mr. 
Swett served as State superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
constantly raising the standard 
of the schools of the state during 
that time. He declared that the 


taught by Mrs. Oliver M. Isabell in 
the Mission. Ihe floor was of earth, 
boxes served as seats, and a hole in the 
roof permitted the escape of smoke when 
a fire was necessary. 

The first teacher to sign a contract 
in Los Angeles after American rule was 
established, agreed “to teach the chil- 
dren to read and count, and in so far as 
he was capable, to teach them orthogra- 
phy and good morals.”’ In 1854 Stephen 
C. Foster, then Mayor of Los Angeles, 
said: “There is a school fund of $3,000 
on hand; there are 500 children of 
school age, and there is no school house 
for them.” The next year the first pub- 
lic school house in Los Angeles was 
erected at Second and Spring Streets 
at a cost of $6,000. 

At the Constitutional Convention 
held in Monterey in September, 1849, 
were laid the foundations of the public 
school system of California. Congress 
had granted to the state 500,000 acres 
of land, the proceeds from the sale of 
which could be used for internal im- 
provement. The members of the Con- 
vention wisely decided to appropriate 
the proceeds to a perpetual Public School 
Fund. The plan was ably championed 
by a Mr. Semple of Sonoma. So far- 
sighted was this man that he proposed 


true wealth of the state con- 
sisted of its educated men and 
women, and that liberality in 
education is the real economy of states. 
During his administration the first high 
school, the first normal school, and the 
first school library were established. in 
California. Superintendent Swett suc- 
ceeded in having placed upon our statute 
books laws which have given the state 
a leading place in education. It is a 
source of satisfaction to note that the 
University of California conferred upon 
John Swett its first honorary degree. 

It was not alone in the field of ele- 
mentary education that the early Cali- 
fornians made progress. In 1858 there 
was opened in San Francisco the first 
public high school in the state. By way 
of comparison it may be stated that the 
first public high school in the United 
States was opened in Boston in 1821. 
California now has some 500 high 
schools, in which there are enrolled more 
than 270,000 students. In the per cent 
of student population attending high 
school, California ranks first among the 
states of the Union. 

In 1907 our Legislature enacted a 
law permitting any four-year secondary 
school to add two years to its course for 
the purpose of affording two years of . 
college work in such schools. The first 
of these junior colleges was opened in 
(Continued on Page 392) 
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California State Park Bonds Act 


Vote Yes, November 6 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain 
XTENDED argument should not be needed 


to convince every public-spirited citizen in 
California of the necessity of voting YES 
on Constitutional Amendment No. 43 in the 
coming election. 

This Amendment (No. 4 on the ballot of 
Se November 6) authorizes and directs the 
issuance and sale of State Bonds to the amount of 
$6,000,000. 

The proceeds thereof will provide a fund for pur- 
chase of State lands for State Park purposes. These 
bonds are to be retired in 30 years. 

An especially attractive feature of the proposal is 
that bond monies can be spent only as an equal amount 
of money is received by private donation or from 
sources outside the state. This means that instead of 
Governor C. C. Young, an $6,000,000 to be spent, there will be a total of $12,000,- 
supporter of the 09 ultimately available. 
tate Park Program, be- ts sich 3 I f 
liewes the best scenic areas alifornia is rich in natural scenery. its groves O 
of California should be redwood trees, its valleys, its streams and rivers, its 

preserved for posterity. lakes, its mountains, and its sea shore, all contribute to 


| Id. 
making California a natural playground pie s% e Erosional rock formation in Red Rock 


b Canyon, Kern County. This unique desert ¢) 
eauty spots, area of curious desert flora and exqui- 
however, es- sitely tinted rocks is one of the many 
peciaily the beautiful areas being urged as State Parks. 
redwood 
groves and the coast line and ocean beaches are 
privately owned. Soon there will be little opportu- 
nity for people today, or those in coming genera- 
tions to enjoy the great out-of-doors. — a 
It is proposed to take over through this State 
Park Bond Act, the finest of these beauty spots 
and preserve them for all time for the enjoyment 
and satisfaction of our people. 


Through the efforts of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League numerous beautiful groves of the oldest | 
living things in the world are now the property of 
the State. Likewise, there should be aggressive work 
done to take over those stretches of coast line that 
should be publicly owned. Out of 1,000 miles of 
coast line there is at this time only 35 miles not 
controlled by private interests. 


There are, too, in the State, many historic land 
marks and objects of public interest that serve not 
only as a source of pleasure to our people, but are 
attractions to the millions of tourists who visit this q 
State, many of whom remain. os 


Considerable money has already been promised by 
private individuals to match like sums from the 
State. Here is an opportunity to make a worth-while 
investment. Our population is increasing well up- 
ward of a quarter million people each year. The cost 
of preserving natural wonders through this bond 
issue will amount to but 4 cents per person annually. 


The present generation owes it to posterity to see 
that there is preserved our scenic features and his- 
toric landmarks. Under a closely supervised system 
of State Parks, damages from fire will be eliminated. 
THE EDGE OF THE FOREST—Towering Redwoods like these in Hum- Ouse: wild game, too, so rapidly disappearing, will 


boldt State Redwood Park are only one of the many natural wonders of ‘ : 
California which advocates of the State Park Program hope to see included multiply; and such a system of State Parks will add ; 


. in a State-wide chain of recreation spots. to the beauty and glory of the State. a 
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Page of Verse 


FLUIDITY 
VISION high red uplands 


Flowing in the fragrant air, | 
Undulant acres and balsamic pines. 


I picture molten masses moving desert-ward, 
Tawny life and velvet skin. 


I call up hills like yellow-bodied beasts 
That run in golden glaze to blue far heights. 


I see the pregnant, fruitful forms 
That follow in ripe rows to feed all men. 


. Fluent hills of California. 
—W. W. RoBINson. 


TO ST. ANTHONY IN THE DESERT 
Hee saint, I know why you fled the world. 
| Beauty to you was temptress; garish, lewd, 
She stood between you and your worship; nude, 
Glittering with baubles, throat and white breasts 
pearled, 
Her soft arms sought you, sleeping, and you hurled 
Passionate imprecations, bitter, brewed 
Dregs of renunciation, dreamed -you could 


Fly Flesh and Beauty, Lust’s bright banner furled. 


Here in the desert where the gray sands blow 
Soft draperies about her, on the ground 

Kneeling in prayer, you lifted the chaste hood 
Of Piety, gentle paramour, and found, 

Sole anchorage the seeking heart may know, 
Beauty, and through her veil the face of God. 


—Snow LONGLEY. 


JUST A WINDING ROAD 


DO not need a house to keep, 
A telephone or radio; 

I do not need a shiny car 
To take me where I want to go. 


A winding road, the sky for roof; 

A dipping sail on the blue, blue sea; 
A silver cloud to hold my dreams; 
_ Lilting notes from a wayside tree. 


A breathless moment of ecstasy 
When sumacs flame beside the way, 
Or wild geese winging noisily 
Through windy dusk of an autumn day. 


Hills to tramp through winter hours 

Down snowy trails where a partridge calls: 
Sunset filling the heavens with song; 

The first lone star when twilight falls. 


The hand of a comrade now and then 
With hail and farewell as we pass along; 
I would sleep where starshine drifts through pines 
And pay for my bread with song. 
AucusTA M. EASTLAND. 


NATURE’S PSALM 


HERE sings the hermit thrush at eventide, 
And laughing waters join the happy song, 
Where mighty trees their leafy arms entwine, 
And whisper woodland secrets all day long, 
This is the temple of the Lord, 
Where nature sings her lyrics Heaven made, 
This is God’s music nature born, 
That echoes sweetly through the sylvan glade. 
W. H. HutcuHinson. 


YOUR GARDEN 
(To E. W., June, 1928) 


FTER day’s long toil and stress, 
I find in your garden happiness: 
So beautiful the circling hills— 
So sweet the gypsy wind that fills 
My heart with joy as, borne along, 
Comes muted echoes of your song! 


But dearer than the lyric breeze, 

The friendliness of flowers and trees: 

Boughs flinging shadows on the grass 

And roses nodding as I pass, 

With, over all, the summer sky 

Where clouds—and dreams—drift slowly by. 


And dearer still the paths that twine 
Themselves through tangled brush and vine— 
Your fragrant lips, your eyes, your hands, 
Your loving heart that understands 
Why, after day’s long toil and stress, 
Your garden brings me happiness. 

Nancy Buck 


A SEA SONG 
(Reprint from the University of California Chronicle 
July, 1926) 

LB mes with hurrying to and fro, 

Weary with pushing still on and on, 
Fearful of changes that swift or slow 
Leave those who loiter behind and go 

Steadily, stealthily on— 
From the land where tomorrow holds tyrant sway, 
I went to the kingdom of. yesterday. 


Over the sand still the sea-gull flew, 
White on the headland still broke the foam, 
Still on the reef clinging sea-weed grew; — 
Winds with the tang that Magellan knew 
- Carried the glistening foam; 
And the sea-song of Homer was sounding yet 
Where the time-scarred earth and the’ young sea met. 


Gone was the weight of my hurried years, 
Gone with my footprints that marked the sand; 
Strong as the sea-bird that boldly steers 
Into the rollers and silent hears 
The song of the sea and the sand, 
I sprang to the breakers that beckoned me, 
And the youth of my heart was the youth of the sea! 
—Eunice MItcHELL LEHMER. 
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The Big 


Ditch 


(Continued from Page 375) 


for joint construction of a canal in Pan- 
ama. A controversy then arose between 
the United States and England over the 


Nicaraguan route and culminated in the 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. This 
treaty had two objects. These were, first, 
immediate promotion of a canal, and sec- 
ond, restriction of British territorial do- 
minion in Central America. In the 
treaty it was agreed that in the event of 
the construction ot any canal in Central 
America, the United States and Great 
Britain jointly guaranteed its neutrality 
and use on equal terms to all the world. 
At the time of the ratification of this 
treaty there was some objection to the 
“joint protection” and by 1869 the ob- 
jection had become so strong as to have 
become the American doctrine in regard 
to a canal. 

The treaty was a mistake, as it was a 
tacit disavowal of the Monroe Doctrine 
and caused much controvery and embar- 
assment to the United States. The pur- 
pose for which it was made failed, mainly 
that of building a canal immediately with 
the help of British capital and the treaty 
alone remained as a source of trouble. 


In 1901 the abrogation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty was accomplished 
with the adoption of the Hay-Paunce- 
forte Treaty. To quote from an address 
of President Roosevelt on this treaty: 


“The first draft of the Hay- 
Paunceforte Treaty did not vest 
full power in the United States over 
the canal. The first draft of the 
treaty provided, in effect, that the 
canal should be under the joint con- 
trol, not only of the United States 
and Great Britain, but also of 
France and Germany. Imagine! 
Imagine the pleasure of administer- 
ing a canal under such a combina- 
tion during the past year (1914) 
. . .. Lhat proposed treaty denied 
our right to fortify the canal. I 
issued a statement saying that I 
earnestly hoped the treaty would be 
defeated, unless it were amended so 
that we would have a right of do- 
minion over it, and defense of it. 
That treaty was defeated. 

“The treaty that was adopted 
shortly after I became President 
contained the two provisions for 
which I had asked in that state- 
ment. We were given the right to 
fortify the canal. In the treaty it- 
self it was made our duty to police 
and protect the canal, and by an 
interchange of notes immediately 
afterwards, the construction was ex- 
plicitly put upon the treaty that we 
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were at liberty to fortify it, and 
England, France and Germany 
were all eliminated from control of 
the canal.” 


N 1878 Colombia, tired of endless ne- 
gotiations with the United States, 
turned to the French and an old conces- 


sion previously granted to Gen. Turr 


and L. N. Wyse in 1876, was revived 
and given to the Count de Lesseps. Ac- 
cording to its terms the company was 
allowed two years to organize and 
twelve years to build the canal. It was 
to hold the canal for 99 years after com- 
pletion and Colombia was to receive 
$250,000 annually after the 76th year 
of the life of the company. It was also 
stated that the company might sell to 
other private companies but not to any 
government. 

After the grant the United States 
Government let it be known that it 
could not approve of the control of any 
Isthmian canal by any European nation. 
The French Government in reply stated 
that this was a private enterprise and 
the French Government had given and 
Was giving, no support, either direct or 
indirect, to the company. 

M. De Lesseps had already made a 
reputation for himself through his suc- 
cess with the Suez Canal and the stock 
for his new company was quickly over- 
subscribed. 


De Lesseps arrived in Colon on De- 
cember 30, 1897 and work was begun 
at Culebra on January 19, 1880. The 
route was from Colon up the valley of 
the Chagres for about 30 miles, then 
across the continental divide, through 
the valley of the Rio Grande and on to 
the Pacific to a point about three miles 
from Panama. The canal was to be of 
the sea level type and the difference in 
the tides at the two oceans was to be 
overcome by sloping the bottom of the 
canal on the Pacific side. ‘The company 
continued work on this type of canal 
until 1887 when it was changed to the 
lock type so that the canal might be 
made ready for use as soon as possible. 
This did not mean that the sea level 
idea was abandoned, merely that it was 
postponed in the interests of earlier navi- 
gation. Work was continued on the 
lock type until the failure of the com- 
pany. 

From January, 1880 the work went 
on rapidly, the method being to give 
contracts for the different parts of the 
construction. But by 1885 the company 


had spent all its funds and a new bond 


issue was floated. This amount ($160,- 
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000,000) followed the rest and in 1889, 
having spent some $234,795,017 the 
company became bankrupt and_ the 
scheme was given up. 


The reasons for failure were various. 
Graft and corruption held an important 
place, as did engineering difficulties and- 
extravagances, while always there was 
death, disease and pestilence to fight. It 
is probable that any other private enter- 
prise would have come to the same end. 
Undoubtedly the French effort made the | 
American success easier. Their failures 
and partial successes stood to guide the 
way for the men who were to succeed 
at a later time. Much of their mechan- 
ical equipment was taken over and some 
of it is still in use in the Canal Zone. 


After its failure the company passed 
into the hands of a receiver, M. Brunet, 


and by March, 1894 had passed to M. 


Gautron. The affairs of the old com- 
pany were investigated and a new com- 
pany, called the New Panama Canal 
Company, was organized October 21, 
1894, with much the same relation to 


France as the first company. The new 


company proceeded to raise funds to try 
and complete the canal. It carried on 
plans and studies on the Isthmus and it 
is possible that it might eventually have 
completed it. But in the meantime the 
United States had awakened to the 
necessity of a canal. Several investiga- 
tions were carried on by the United 
States as to the Nicaraguan route, etc., 
and the New Panama Canal Company, 
feeling that it possessed the only proper 
route, decided to try and interest the 
United States in it. Since the conces- 
sion had denied the company the right. 
to sell any government the idea was to 
incorporate as an American company, 
and complete the work with America’s 
backing. The President of the United 
States had previously appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the proper route 
for a canal and the company, since Co- 
lombia now let it be known that, under 


certain conditions, she would allow the 


United States to purchase the canal 
rights, now entered into negotiations 
with the Commission. The price first 
asked was thought too great and the 
Commission reported for the Nicaraguan 
route. On hearing this the New Pan- 
ama Canal Company agreed to sell for 
$40,000,000 and the Commission gave 
a supplementary report, January 18, 
1902, in which it decided for the Pan- 
ama route. 


HILE these events were taking 
place, the House had passed the 
Hepburn Bill authorizing the acquisi- 
tion and construction of a canal over 


(Continued on Page 394) 
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Constitutional Amendment 26 — 
(N o. 6 on the November Ballot) 


E HAVE before us an inquiry as 
W to Constitutional Amendment 26 
-" (No. 6 on the November Bal- 
lot). What does the Amendment seek 
to do, we are asked? Is there need for 
a change in state school administration? 
And what is it all about, anyway? 


No wonder such questions come to us - 


constantly. There are 21 proposed 
amendments to the State Constitution 
to be voted on in November. The av- 
erage voter, unfortunately, will give 
but the most casual attention to any of 
these, save perhaps, some particular 
amendment in which he is especially 
interested. But Amendment 26 relates 
to education and should interest every 
voter, every father and mother, every 
good citizen in the State. 

Our reply is that the proposed amend- 
ment seeks, among other things, to mod- 
ernize in some respects an archaic and 
outgrown plan. Since the beginning of 
our state school system, the superinten- 
dent of public instruction has been 
elected by the people. This method 
answered splendidly when the popula- 
tion was sparse and when the candidates 
could be known personally to every 
voter. No more democratic form of 
government could be. devised than the 
New England town meeting of our 
fathers. Under such a plan all electors 
could come together in a group, could 
discuss measures and talk over the rela- 
tive merit of the various candidates. 
With the growth of population and the 
complexity of society, such plan today 
is impossible. We must now have a rep- 
resentative form of government—must 
delegate authority and hold our officials 
for results. 

Choosing Chief State School Officer 

The method of choosing by popular 
vote the chief state school officer is 
obsolete in many of our more progres- 
sive states. Appointment has taken the 
place of election. To elect the state 
superintendent by popular vote does not 
necessarily give the voter a direct voice 
in the election. Such plan does not keep 
the schools “‘near the people” as is often 
contended. The latter method tends to 
keep the schools in politics instead of 
taking them out of politics. That Cali- 
fornia has been fortunate in the quality 
of executive thus far chosen by the votes 
of the people is beside the point. The 
voters do not know nor can they know 
their candidate. If the wrong type of 
man is elected the schools will suffer. 
As a matter of fact, under our system, 
the people do not directly select their 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain 
Secretary California Association for 
Education in Thrift and Conservation. 


candidate. They choose as between cer- 
tain names suggested to them. In most 
instances they have no personal acquaint- 
ance with the candidates. 


Under Amendment 26 the chief edu- 
cational officer will be appointed by the 
‘State Board of Education. This is in 
line with the best thinking of the day. 
Time was when superintendents of city 
schools were elected by popular vote. 
Our most efficient schools are those 
where the superintendent is now ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education. No 
progressive community working under 
this modern plan would consent to re- 
turn to the old order of things. 


MENDMENT 26 seeks to do away 
with divided authority. It aims at 
the centering of responsibility. We now 
have a double-headed system of control 
—the State Board of Education on one 
hand and the superintendent of public 
instruction on the other. No dual sys- 
tem of control can be successful. Divided 
authority, whether in the realm of state- 
craft, business or the administration of 
a system of state schools will not bring 
satisfactory results. A double-headed 
control means poor administration; it is 
uneconomical and contrary to the genius 
of American institutions. The present 
plan in California permits of divided 
authority. Amendment 26 does away 
with this administrative absurdity. 
Eliminating Double-Headed Control 

Under our present law there is no 
way to guard against the evils that may 
at any time arise. That such evils have 
already arisen we have ample evidence. 
During the state administration immedi- 
ately preceding the present one, there 
was constant disagreement, dissatisfac- 
tion, and friction; upon the one hand, by 
the State Board of Education appointed 
by the Governor, and upon the other, 
by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion elected by the people. Such discord 
was of decided detriment to the schools 
and to the children in the schools. The 
schools belong to the people. The finan- 
cial outlay for education is great. Those 
who support the schools cannot secure 
returns upon their investment unless the 
schools are conducted economically and 
efficiently. 

Some of us will not soon forget how, 
with authority divided between a Gov- 
ernor-appointed Board of Education and 
an elected superintendent of schools, 


progress was halted. Standards were en- 
dangered. Children were deprived of 
adequate training, care and protection. 
Text books were not available when 
needed. When action was necessary, we 
marked time. Consternation reigned in 
the educational ranks throughout the 
State, and the entire nation was amazed 
because California, that for. years led 
in educational progress, seemed threat- 
ened with educational disaster. 


That there is at the present time 
no such disagreement or friction between 
the State Board of Education and the 
superintendent of public instruction is 
again beside the point. The possibilities 
for difficulty exist. These possibilities 
should be removed. 


Appointment and Ratification of State 
Board 


In order to secure harmony of action, 
Amendment 26 provides that the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education 
(ten in number) shall be appointed by 
the Governor. Such appointments must 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. —The members of the Senate are 
elected by the people—they represent the 
people. This plan should meet the de- 
mands of those who contend that the 
schools must be left “near the people.” 


The terms of the Board members are 
so fixed that “two vacancies regularly 
occur on March Ist of each odd-num- 
bered calendar year.” As a result, after 
the first appointments, no Governor 
would have six members as his ap- 
pointees, unless such Governor should be 
elected for a second term of office. 


Amendment 26 empowers the Legisla- 
ture to create the office of director of 
education, and that they “shall have the 
power to transfer and vest in said di- 
rector all the powers, duties,” etc., now 
vested in the superintendent of public 
instruction. When this is done, the office 
of superintendent of public instruction 
shall be “vacated and suspended and 
shall continue to be vacated and sus- 
pended during the continuance and ex- 
istence of such office of director of edu- 
cation.” 

If the people should at any time be- 
come dissatisfied with the new type of 
organization, it will be within the power 
of the Legislature to restore the office of 
the elective superintendent of public in- 
struction by merely abolishing the office 
of director of education. No further 
Constitutional amendment is necessary. 
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fast adherence to a systematic in- 

vestment plan a well-known Los 
Angeles physician succeeded in collect- 
ing a very sizeable package of bonds. He 
had purchased practically all of them 
from a certain investment banking 
house, foremost in its field of finance, 
known for decades for its sound judg- 
ment in selecting safe issues and for the 
various safeguards it has evolved for the 


gh HROUGH several years of stead- 


protection of its clients’ funds. 


The methods of this concern are so 
effective that its mame has become 
almost a synonym for safe investment. 
The bonds it has sold were never of a 


speculative character, involved no op- 


portunity for unearned profits, and car- 
ried no notably high interest rates. But 
the interest coupons were always paid 
on presentation and the bonds them- 
selves, were always paid off in cash 
promptly when due. The bonds this 
house sold were known to all as con- 
servative and safe. 

It was with this type of bonds that 
this physician had filled his safe deposit 
box, and many of them were seasoned 
bonds secured by properties that were 
well established and of proven worth 
and earnings. The most of his business 
with the house had been handled by a 
certain salesman in whom he had come 
to place great confidence. In fact, his 
relationship with the salesman became 
so closely confidential that he uncon- 
sciously lost sight of the fact that his 
business was in reality with the invest- 
ment house and but incidentally with 
the salesman. 

And then, one day, came the sales- 
man to this man offering bonds of an 
issue brought out by a house newly es- 
tablished and with which the salesman 
had allied himself. It was an invest- 
ment similar in character to those this 
same salesman had been selling to this 
same customer for several years. The 
“selling talk” was the same the physi- 
cian had heard from the same lips often 
before, the facts and figures involved 
parallel features, the whole transaction 
was phrased in the same language. But 
it was, in fact, a wholly new proposition. 

“This new issue,” said the salesman, 
“carries a higher interest rate than sev- 


eral of the bonds you hold. It is the 
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New Bonds for Old — 


By Trebor Selig 


same kind of an investment as the bonds 
I have been offering you before. It is 
just as safe and it will pay better re- 
turns. I can arrange to take in some of 
your lower yield bonds in part payment 
for bonds of this new issue. You will 
improve your investment list and in- 
crease your earnings.” 

Attracted by this glittering bait of 
a few dollars more in annual interest, 
the physician needed little urging from 
his salesman friend to make the ex- 
change. The bonds he parted with are 
of unquestioned safety, those he acquired 
have yet to prove their investment sound- 
ness. His former holdings were under- 
written by a concern which has had 
many years of experience, the new bonds 
are issued by a firm newly established 
and as yet untried. The old bonds were 
safeguarded by protective features the 
new concern could not employ. An ex- 
tensive and experienced technical organ- 
ization had passed on the old bonds, 
while the new firm has no such facilities. 


The new underwriting house has 
doubtless done everything its limited 
abilities could offer to insure the integ- 
rity of its investment offering. So far 
as its restricted personnel can determine, 
it has probably done everything in its 
power to make its bonds safe investment. 
But with the best intentions imaginable 
it could not possibly bring to bear on 
such a problem the many important fac- 
tors of analysis that had governed the 
production and the selection of the bonds 
underwritten by the older firm. 


The bonds this man now has may be 
sound, may be amply protected and he 
may always receive his payments on the 
days due, but this is a thing yet to be 
proven. The small organization and in- 
experience of the new concern, however, 
are factors not to be overlooked. The 
bonds the physician formerly owned 
had been originated by an experienced 
and responsible house, and had, them- 
selves, demonstrated their safety of in- 
vestment and assurance of prompt pay- 
ment. Obviously, this man has deliber- 
ately or unwittingly sacrificed the estab- 
lished certainty of a fair return for the 
unproven prospect of a few dollars more 
in interest on his money. 


And a feature of the transaction that 
he must have overlooked is the disposi- 
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tion made of the bonds he parted with. 
If they brought him in the exchange 
what they were worth to him, and if the 
bonds he acquired were of relative value, 
then the salesman and the firm he rep- 
resents have not profited by the deal, 
which does not seem probable. The new 
firm is obviously unfair to its own inter- 
ests or to the interests of the client. This 
might not apply if the securities involved 
were of different types and classes, but 
they are not. Incentive for the exchange 
cannot here be shown on a basis of pref- 
erence for other classes of securities. 


A noteworthy feature of this case is 
that this man believes he is a conserva- 
tive investor. He was, undoubtedly, 
just that, or he would not in the first 
place have invested his money in the 
bonds he formerly held. But he has, 
quite as certainly, abandoned this policy 
or he would not have made the exchange. 
He has, moreover, lost his perspective. 
He has forgotten that the salesman has 
been able to serve him successfully 
through several years because he was a 
cog in a large and successful and thor- 
oughly tested machine, and that this 
salesman is now a cog in a new and 
untried and much smaller machine. He 
has overlooked the fact that it was the 
organization behind the bond issue and 
not that friendly saiesman, that mad 
the investment safe. : 


Early Education in California 
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Fresno in 1911, and the following year 
junior colleges were established ni both 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia now has junior colleges in all 
parts of the state. The advantages of 
this plan are several. It. reduces the con- 


‘gestion in the large universities. It af- 


fords students a greater personal con- 
tact with their nistructors than is pos- 
sible in the universities. It very materi- 
ally reduces the cost of such education. 
It increases the number of those who 
secure part or all of a college course, and 
it keeps a large number of young people 
at home while they are not yet possessed 
of the mental balance necessary to the 
guidance of their daily lives. 
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MUSICAL NONSENSE PRIMER—By Eliz- Ocean, pray, how deep are you? 


abeth L. Gallagher. Published by Elizabeth 
L. Gallagher, 150 W. 140th St., New York 

City. 40 pages. Price $1.00. 

HIS is an interesting little book. Its 

subtitle indicates that it is intended 
“For All Children Under Eighty.” Its 
purpose is to assist in teaching young 
_ children the fundamentals of music and 
this in an interesting and amusing way. 
All who have had to do with music in- 
struction or in handling children know 
how difficult it is to secure the proper 
interest on the part of immature minds 
in the matter of the mechanical side. 
The teaching is done by means of 
rhythms and cartoons, and thus the 
‘teaching proceeds as a game rather than 
as a study. 

The illustrations are by Dio Loscalzo, 
and are themselves highly interesting to 
children. The author says at the begin- 
ning: 


“This little book I dedicate 
To you who like to laugh. 
I do not mean to educate, 
So hope you may read half.” 


Music rhymes will be received with 
pleasure by public school teachers in the 
lower grades, by music teachers gener- 
ally, and in all homes where children 
are found. In speaking of the 23 full- 
page cartoons and the rhymes, John 
Martin’s book says: 


A very useful book I think, 
All emphasized by drawing ink. 


POEMS AND POEMS OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE WEST—By Ben Field. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 90 pages. | 


OVERS of verse will recall that this 

little volume was first issued in 1904. 
Those who have the book on their shelves 
can well bring it out for a re-reading. 
Those who do not have it will be glad 
to seek a copy. Mr. Field has an under- 
lying poetic genius. He sees things 
clearly and understands how to paint 
word-pictures and strike a sympathetic 
chord in the souls of his fellowmen. 
Take for example his poem entitled 
“Ocean’’: 


Ocean wide, how old? 
Could I but wander, wander through 
Your blue depths, silent—cold! 


Not only is Mr. Field a student of 
nature, but he sees clearly into social 
and economic problems. His poems 
show a great diversification of thought 
and activity. Under the title, “Lights 
of the City,” he writes: | 


O the lights of the throbbing city 
That gleam over her pulsing ways! 
Like the stars in the distant heavens 


_ That glitter between the days. 


Mr. Field shows in his work a great 
love for California and the West. He 
is much interested in the work of the 
League of Western Writers. And as 
an officer in that organization has done 
much to advance the cause of the league 
and of letters in the West. 


PILGRIMS’ PROBLEMS — By Mary Ran- 
dolph Reynold. New Era Publishing Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 250 pages. 


ILGRIMS’ PROBLEMS is a vol- 


ume somewhat out of the ordinary. 
It is in narrative form, setting forth 
incidents and circumstances that have 
come under the personal observation of 
the author and within her knowledge as 
a student of history and literature. Ef- 
fort is made to harmonize patriotic and 
religious teachings. 

As stated in the preface: “There is 
put forth a very interesting and exceed- 
ingly unique proposition that the immi- 
grant who comes to this country because 
of the noble ideals of its founders com- 
pares favorably with native citizens; and 


more than favorably with native citi- 


zens wholly engrossed in material en- 
deavors.” 

The events and episodes set forth in 
the book fully bear out the above 
thought. Unfortunately, many native- 
born Americans are less than truly Amer- 
icans. An immigrant may indeed be a 
more loyal and patriotic citizen of this 
country than are many who are born 
here anad whose ancestors were born 
here. Emphasis is given to the “Emer- 
ald Isle” and those who came from 
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there. “Irish scenes and recollections 
are brought in by the means of narra- 
tion and the scene of events in America 
is laid on the Pacific Coast.”’ ‘Tthe book 
makes an appeal for social and religious 
tolerance. ‘The preface points out that 
in this connection the author has a happy 
background in that institutions repre- 
senting the Masonic fraternity on the 
one hand, and Catholics beliefs upon 
the other, are situated side by side at 
Portland. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS—By 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, principal Li- 
brary School and associate professor of 
Bibliography, University of Wisconsin. 
American Library Association, 288 pages 
plus XX. $5. 

HIS valuable volume is “A Calen- 

dar of Days and How to Observe 

Them.” We have seen numerous books 
relating to the holidays and offering 
material on the various anniversaries but 
nothing has yet appeared as comprehen- 
sive as the present volume. In brief, the 
book is based on the calendar beginning 
with January 1, and carrying through, 
month by month and day by day, to De- 
cember 31. The book lists the birthdays 
of many notable men and women. It 
gives the holidays and days of special 
occasions for every day in the year. In 
this way the. reader may locate the chief 
names and events connected with any 
day. In the same way may be found the 
significant dates connected with any per- 
son or event. 

The author has evidently given long 
and conscientious research as more than 
a thousand books examined for reference 
are indicated through code numbers. 
Those who are seeking authentic infor- 
mation on the origin and history of holi- — 
days will find valuable material in the 
book as well as suggestions for programs, 
entertainments, special day exercises, 
etc. Of especial interest is that portion 
of the book which gives the calling, occu- 
pations, or professions of the persons 
mentioned. No living person has been 
chosen for listing in the book among 
those prominent, but space is left for 
the insertion of such names by the 
reader if he so desires. Says the author: 
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MASKS IN A 
PAGEANT 

William Allen White 
William Allen White in this wise and 
witty book draws the curtain from the 
vastly amusing spectacle of American 
Politics and presents the dominant 
figures in the pageant since President 
Harrison. Here are gorgeous portraits 
of Bryan, McKinley, Croker, Roose- 
velt, Coolidge, Big Bill Thompson 
and Al Smith. Illustrated. $5.00. 


The Macmillan Co. San Francisco 


DAY AND NIGHT 
BANKING 
From nine in the morning 
a until nine at night we 
iam stand ready to serve you 


with a full and complete 
service. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Open Until Midnight 


BROTHERHOOD 


NATIONAL BANK 
at Market 
Francisco, California 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 


FREE—50 
Cartridges with this +). 
DOUBLE ACTION 

SWING OUT CYLINDER, 
so may try it im- 


TEE” or A reli- 

able, accurate, powerful gun at a_bar- 

gain price. 38 Special, 32-20 Win- 
chester or 32 cal. six shot. SEND NO 

MO . Pay on arrival, our special price, 
$15.85, plus express charges. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


Dept. O. M. 10, New York, N. Ye 


PAMIL ELDERS 


‘San Francisco~~___ 


$ ? each for names of new cus- 

tomers who wear an arti- 
ficial eye. Send names of any you 
know and earn commission. 
Nothing to buy or sell. Denver 
Optic Co., 318 Quincy, Denver, 


Colo. 
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The Big Ditch 


(Continued from Page 390) 


the Nicaraguan rgute, where in June, 
1890 an American company had actually 
begun construction and continued it for 
three years before going bankrupt in 
August, 1893. The House appropriated 
the money necessary for a start. By the 
time the bill reached the Senate, how- 
ever, on later reports and conditions, it 
was decided to acquire the Panama 
route. Accordingly, the Congress passed 
a bill authorizing the purchase of all 
rights and properties of the New Pan- 
ama Canal Company, and by treaty, 
with Colombia, the perpetual control of 
the strip of land necessary, and appro- 
priated the needed funds. This bill, in 
its final form, was passed in June 1902. 


The Hay-Herron Treaty with Co- 
lombia was then negotiated. It provided 
that Colombia was to allow the French 
company to sell and was to give the 
United States a strip of land 30 miles 
wide, with police control over it, if 
Colombia failed to keep the peace. For 
this Colombia was to receive $10,000,- 
000 immediately and $100,000 yearly 
after nine years. She was also to retain 
sovereignty over the 30 mile strip. This 
treaty was signed January 22, and rati- 
fied by the Senate March 17, 1903, but 
the Colombian Congress failed to ratify 
it. Negotiations were then at a stand- 
still. ‘Threats of revolt if the treaty 
were not ratified were made in Panama, 
and, as Colombia was in a most unstable 
condition at the time, in November 
1903 Panama revolted. The revolt was 
bloodless and speedy, as care was taken 
through the action of the United States, 
that the railroad be kept “neutral.” 
Hence no Colombian troops—or revolu- 
tionists—were carried to any point 
where they might cause trouble. Panama 
became a republic. Immediately the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty with Pan- 
ama was negotiated, on November 18. 
By February 26, 1904 it had received 
the ratification of both countries. 


This treaty granted to the United 
States in perpetuity a strip of five miles 
on each side of the proposed canal, ex- 
cepting the cities of Panama and Colon. 
Over this Canal Zone the United States 
was to have absolute control. All rail- 
way and canal rights of the Zone were 
ceded to the United States. All United 


States property in the Zone was exempt 


from taxation. The United States guar- 
anteed the neutrality of the Zone, but 
retained the right to build fortifications 
and use military force there. The United 
States was to have sanitary control over 
Panama and Colon, as well as the Zone. 
It also had the right to maintain order 


in the Republic of Panama, if the Re- 
public was unable to do so. 

In return the United States guaran- 
teed to maintain the independence of the 
Republic of Panama and to pay her 
$10,000,000 at once and $250,000 
yearly, beginning in 1913. 

The financial obligations to both the 
New Panama Canal Company and the 
Republic of Panama were met, and the 
actual construction work begun. 


N FEBRUARY 9, 1904, the Isth- 

mian Canal Commission, of seven 
members, headed by Rear-Admiral J. G. 
Walker, was appointed by the President, 
and met for the first time March 22, 
1904. This commission was given con- 
trol over the Zone and construction of 
the canal, and General Davis, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, was appointed 
Governor. For ease in working there 
were six committees formed—engineer- 
ing, executive, engineering plans, fi- 
nance, legislation and sanitation. ‘The 


management of the railroad, now ac-- 


quired by the United States, also fell 
upon the Commission. 

In May 1904 J. F. Wallace was ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer and he arrived 
on June 28 to begin operations.’ With 
him came Col. Gorgas, who cleaned up 
the Zone, Panama and Colon and, 
through elimination of the mosquito, 
dirt and filth, made health conditions 
such that effective work could be done, 
and made disease no longer one of the 
forces to be overcome by the construc- 
tion workers. 

The old French machinery found in 
the Zone was put to use and new mod- 
ern machinery was shipped in as fast as 
it could be. It was not decided at first 
whether to build‘a sea level or lock type 
type canal, but dirt was excavated, as 
it was felt that it was necessary to make 
a showing. 

The Commission management proved 
unwieldy and on March 29, 1905, the 


entire Commission was asked to resign 


and on April 1 President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed the Second Canal Commission, 
with Theo. P. Shonts as chairman, E. C. 


-Morgan as Governor and F. Wallace as 


Chief Engineer. ‘There were seven 
members but the power was concen- 
trated in this three. —The Panama Rail- 
road was also re-organized and put more 
directly under their control. Just as it 
seemed as if things were on a working 
basis came the yellow fever epidemic of 
April 1905. This was followed by the 
desertion of Mr. Wallace and his resig- 


nation. —The enemies of the Administra- 
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tion and the Canal were now engaged 
in ‘‘knocking’ but Mr. Roosevelt next 
appointed J. F. Stevens as Chief En- 
gineer. 


Mr. Stevens had to reorganize the 


workers, the railroad and the materials 
in the Zone. He also gave much time 
to preparation rather than to excava- 
tion. At the end of a year he had begun 
to get matters well in hand, as had Col. 
Gorgas in his department of Sanitation. 
But the type of canal had not yet been 
decided upon, though in June 1905, 
President Roosevelt had appointed an 
International Board of Advisory Engi- 
neers to recommend the proper type. 
However, in January 1906 they report- 
ed, the majority favoring the sea level 
type. The minority, including Chief 
Engineer Stevens, favored a lock type. 
The cost of the actual construction work 
on a sea level type was estimated at 
$247,021,000; that of a lock type at 
$139,705,200. Col. Goethals, who was 
later to complete the canal, estimated 
that the lock type would cost some 
$300,000,000, as he believed provision 
had not been made for all difficulties, 
and this was used as an argument by 
those favoring the sea level type. How- 
ever, the President decided in favor of 
the lock type and in June 1906 Con- 
gress passed a bill in favor of that type. 
In September excavations were started 
at the sites of Gatun Locks, Pedro Mi- 
guel Lock and the Gatun Dam Spill- 
way. General conditions also steadily 
improved, but by the winter of 1906 
new troubles had arisen. Mr. Shonts, 
Chairman of the Commission, believed 


that the Canal should be constructed by 


private contractors, and he had many 
who agreed with him. The President 
decided in this matter, also, and ‘on 
March 4, 1907 Mr. Shonts resigned, 
to be followed on April 1 by Chief 
Engineer Stevens. President Roosevelt 
then placed the construction work en- 
tirely in the hands of government 
engineers. 


N APRIL 1, 1907 the President 

appointed the Third Commission, 
with Lieut.-Colonel G. W. Goethals as 
Chairman and Chief Engineer. The gov- 
ernor was reduced to Head of the De- 
partment of Civil Administrations, thus 
concentrating all necessary powers in the 
one man, Goethals, and _ avoiding 
former frictions. 


At the time that Col. Goethals took 
hold much of the preparatory work had 
been done and about 80 per cent of the 
plant was already there or ordered. The 
preliminary work of relocating the Pan- 
ama Railroad had been done as had the 
beginning of the excavations for the 
lock sites, but it was two years later, 
1909, before these were ready for the 


concrete. The six years from January 
1, 1907 to January 1, 1913 were the 
main construction time of the canal and 
some of the most serious difficulties 
encountered during this time were the 
slides, of which that at Culebra Cut was 
the most serious, and the slip in the 
Gatun Dam, earthquakes, volcanic evi- 
dences in Culebra Cut, and various 
other things of this type. 

During this period it was decided to 
enlarge the size of the locks, from 95 
by 100 feet to 110 by 1000 feet, to 
permit the passage of the very largest 
of vessels, and the increase in size of 
boats has shown this to have been a very 
good change. 

From 1907 the work was entirely 
dominated by the Army and Navy and 
by February 1, 1909 dredging at the 
Pacific entrance had gone on so that five 
miles of. the canal were opened to navi- 
gation. The name of the Pacific termi- 
nus of the canal was changed from La 
Boca to Balboa in April, 1909, in honor 
of the Pacific’s discoverer. 

Work on canal fortifications was be- 
gun in 1911 at Flamenco Island on the 
Pacific side, and on Toro Point on the 
Atlantic. The locks on the Pacific are 
about ten miles inland; those on the At- 
lantic about seven, which makes them 
safe from bombardment by enemy ships. 

The Panama Canal is about 34 miles 
long, with the water in the center vary- 
ing from 45 to 87 feet deep and it is 
from 300 to 1000 feet wide at the bot- 
tom. It is divided into two sections, 
Gatun Lake and Culebra Cut. Vessels 
are raised by means of water elevators, 
or locks, six at each end. At the At- 
lantic end they are grouped above each 
other like a flight of three steps while 
on the Pacific end two pairs are at the 
bottom and are separated from the third 
by a lake about a mile and a half long. 

On the Pacific side the dam and ele- 
vator gates at Pedro Miguel form the 
walls to hold. the canal, while on the 
Atlantic the Gatun Dam and elevator 
do the same. To make this huge “ditch” 
it was necessary to cut through a moun- 
tain range near the Pacific and to make 
a smaller one at the other end, the Gatun 
Dam. 

The canal crosses the Isthmus in a 
southeasterly direction and it is some 50 
miles from deep water in the Atlantic to 
deep water in the Pacific. 


S TO the men who actually built the 
Canal. About 30,000 were work- 

ing on it most of the time, sometimes 
more. About 4,000 of them were Amer- 
icans, “gold employees,” who did the 
higher types of work. They were called 
“‘gold employees” as they were paid in 


American dollars, and this helped avoid 
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THE “SALAD BOWL’ 


°¢San Francisco 


Overland 
Limited” 


Crisp savory salad—as 
many servings as you 
wish—deftly lifted from 
the big Salad Bowl to 
sparkling china . . . din- 
ing cars restocked daily 
with freshest produce of 
the countryside, and 
through the window— 
clicking past, a review of 
the Overland Trail coun- 
try, famoussincethe days 
of ’49. Directto Chicago. 

OVERLAND ROUTE 
trains give through Pull- 
man service to Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and points enroute. 

Only Southern Pacific 
offers four great routes 
to the East, with 12 fine 
trains daily. Goone way, 
return another. 


A 
an 
\ 
ae 
4% — 
a 
Pa 
F. McGINNIS 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
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LET THESE 
MASTERS 
TELL YOU 


The Unpublished Facts 
of Your Psychic Powers 


The Rosicrucians Offer 
A New FREE Book 


Wherever you turn in modern psychic 
books or books dealing with the use of 
your mental and psychic powers, you find 
mention of. the Rosicrucians and their 
mystic knowledge. 


The Rosicrucians represent the oldest 
school of secret wisdom known to man. 
Their present day organization offers you 
the guidance and help of Master teachers, 
who are at your service. 


They have issued a free book, now in 
its fourth edition, which tells how the 
wisdom of the Rosicrucians has come 
down through the ages from the Egyp- 
tians, and how this unpublished informa- 
tion is freely offered to those who wish to 
Master their Lives and attain the heights 
of their ambitions. 


No Books to Buy 


The true Rosicrucians sell no books and 
never sell their teachings. All instruction 
is given to those who wish to live and 
think as a true member of the Rosicrucian 
brotherhood. 


Thousands in America today, and many 
thousands in other lands, have demon- 
strated their psychic powers under Rosi- 
crucian direction, and have brought to 
themselves marvelous changes in health, 
finances, peace and joy. You may do the 
same thing! Change the course of your 
life, now, by writing for the free copy of 
“The Light of Egypt.” Make your request 
by letter—not post card. 


Librarian XIII 
AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park 
SAN JOSE - - - - CALIFORNIA 
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Public School and Junior Red Cross 
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ideals which will guide him aright and 
open to him the most acceptable rela- 
tionships and opportunities for service. 


A moment’s consideration of the 
present conception of the aim of educa- 
tion shows that it is broader than any 
other aims discussed, indeed, that it is 
broader than all the other aims com- 
bined. The modern conception includes 
training for vocation. ‘This cares for 
the equipment of all children to earn 
their bread and butter. The modern 
conception provides for knowledge that 
growth may take place in each of the 
five ways in which the children must be 
capable. ‘This the entire objective of 
those who emphasize equipping the child 
with knowledge, as the main work of 
the school is provided for. ‘Those who 
emphasize that culture or discipline is 
the main responsibility of the school, 
likewise have these objectives satisfac- 
torily met, in that culture and discipline 
are composite results achieved by each 
child in the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge, habits and skills and attitudes 
necessary to growth in each of the five 


ways that are essential to efficiency. The | 


latest conception, after having provided 
for realizing the objectives held by four 
other views of the school’s aims, pro- 
vides also for health, citizenship, avoca- 
tion and character. It is much richer, 
it is more inclusive, it is much more 
adequate in stating the whole under- 
taking and responsibility of public edu- 
cation in relation to child growth. 


How is the Junior Red Cross re- 


lated, in what it stands for, to the 


objectives of the public schools? It is 
generally known that the Junior Red 
Cross is the Red Cross in the schools. 
It came during the War as the result 
of the combined thinking of educators 
and the Senior Red Cross membership. 
They united in seeking a way to enable 
the children of the country to aid in 
the War and to render the service which 
they saw was needed. The Junior Red 
Cross always was, and is now a sup- 
plemental agency to the public schools. 
Since it does its work in the schools, 
its purposes must be in agreement with 
those that actuate and guide the public 
schools. 

What are the large aims of the Junior 
Red Cross, and how is their achieve- 


ment calculated to supplement, motivate | 


and broaden the achievements of the 
public schools? ‘The aims of the Junior 


Red Cross are to further the develop- 
ment of good health, to prevent and 
relieve suffering, and to render those 
kinds of service locally, nationally and 
internationally such as come from the 
good citizen. ‘These two large ends 
call for and unify the various types of 
activity and the various kinds of under- 
takings for which the Junior Red Cross 
stands. It will be seen that the health 
objective of the Junior Red Cross is in 
agreement with the objective of the 
public schools—to train for good health. 
The Junior Red Cross conception is 
slightly broader than the public school’s, 
because it concerns itself not only to 
avoid illness and to keep well and vig- 
orous, but also to relieve suffering and 
distress wherever it may be found. 


The Junior Red Cross conception of 
citizenship affords opportunity for the 
practical living of a life of service in 
citizenship on the part of the Juniors 
in the kinds of things they do and 
participate in locally, nationally and 
internationally. The greatest contribu- 
tion of the Junior Red Cross in training 
for citizenship is in the emphasis that 
it gives to international acquaintance, 
appreciation and understanding. The 
emphasis in the teaching of history, 
geography, music, art, literature, science, 
to a degree that it never obtained before, 
stresses fairness in reference to the 
accomplishments and achievements of 
the peoples of all nations. The Inter- 
national School Correspondence that is 


going on between the 12,000,000 
children of the Junior Red Cross in 


America and 40 other countries of the 
world, brings the children in contact 
with each other in a spirit of intimacy 
and friendliness. No other agency: in 
the world is quite so valuable as the 
Junior Red Cross in bringing honest 
understanding and appreciation on the 
part of every nation of the people of 
other nations, and the contributions 
which they make. An expanding, grow- 
ing world consciousness is an important 
element in the equipment of all children 
in the public schools who are partici- 
pating actively and constructively in the 
correspondence of the Junior Red Cross. 

While the main objectives of the 
Junior Red Cross are as stated above, 
it furthers the realization of the aims 
of the school to train for. leisure and 
to establish ethical character. At every 
point, therefore, public school and 
Junior Red Cross objectives are in 
harmonious agreement. 
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any racial troubles, as the rest of the 
workers, “‘silver employees” were paid 
in Panama dollars. These “silver em- 
ployees” comprised different races. Some 
were from southern Europe but the 
most were negroes from British posses- 
sions, Jamaica and Trinidad, and sev- 


eral hundreds of Hindus. The Hindus | 


were mostly used on the fortifications. 
The salaries paid to all workers, both 
the laborers and the higher types, were 
very liberal, but even high wages failed 
to hold the men for very long periods 
of time, particularly the “gold em- 
ployees,” as many came for the experi- 
ence, and, having saved a little money, 
went back north again. Since all con- 
trolling positions wete with the military, 
the climate was so bad, the distance from 
home so great, etc., this is not strange. 


On August 24, 1912, President Taft 
signed the Panama Canal Act which 
provided for the permanent government 
and operation of the Canal and made it, 
and the Zone, a military reservation. In 
this bill it was provided, as soon as the 
Canal was completed, to abolish the 
Commission and appoint a Governor at 
a salary of $10,000 a year for four 
years. In time of war, however, an army 
officer can be put in his place and the 
Army take charge. 


Only persons whom the Governor 
permits can be admitted to the Zone. 
American coast-wise ships are exempt 
from tolls. Ships owned by railroads 


could not pass through the Canal, and. 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was given power to determine questions 
of competition. The judiciary system 
was continued as it was, with the right 
to appeal to the Federal Courts of the 
United States. Also the United States 
Government was to sell ship supplies 
and provide repairing stations at the 
terminals. 


Government under this act was estab- 
lished on April 1, 1914, with Major- 
General G. W. Goethals, to whose abil- 
ity the great work owed its completion, 
as the Governor. . 

In January, 1913, President Taft ap- 
pointed a Commission, the fourth since 
1905, to appraise and settle all damages 
to property in the Canal Zone caused 
by making it a military reservation, since 
this meant the removal of all inhabi- 
tants and their buildings, etc., except 
those of the civil and military forces 
concerned with the Canal upkeep. 

In 1914, in August of which year the 
Canal was opened, with the work prac- 
tically complete, President Wilson asked 


Congress to repeal the clause in the 
Panama Canal Act which exempted 
American coast-wise vessels from tolls, 
as this clause was in violation of the 
Hay-Paunceforte Treaty. This was 
done, as America had from the begin- 
ning given the world the impression that 
the Canal would be open to the ships 
of all nations on equal terms, and had 
several times so stated. ‘There was a 
good deal of discussion as to whether 
“fall nations” meant the United States 
and all other nations, or meant all na- 
tions, including the United States, but 
it was finally agreed that both legally 
and morally the United States was 
bound to admit to the Canal the vessels 
of all nations, including itself, on the 
same .terms. 

The ships of all countries thus pay 
the same tolls, based on tonnage, the 
money thus collected being used for 


maintenance and operation of the Canal | 


and Zone. It is estimated that some- 
thing over $20,000,000 per year is 
needed for this work. 

The completion of the canal in 1914 
reduced the distance from New York to 
San Francisco from 13,135 to 5,262 
miles ((by sea), and the distance to 
ports in Asia proportionately. It in this 
way, greatly improved United States 
commerce and world trade also. But 
besides the great advantages gained com- 
mercially, it forms a most valuable aid 
in bringing eastern and western coasts 
nearer together in case of war. Whether 
or not it will be needed, it is there if it 
is; and since it has been built and is 


owned by the United States, the danger, . 


however slight, of any other nation or 
its nationals, gaining control of this 
most important position, is done away 
with. 

But quite as great as the commercial 
and potential wartime advantages that 
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The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 
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The cAlexandria’s 
Room (lerks Make You 
Feel ‘Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 
with ideal comfort and. surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 
700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath___..._..__.§3 to $4 


245 rooms with bath 
For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 


The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
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and Arizona. 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 


Building Your 
Fortune 


y regularly investing 
B surplus funds in sound 
securities, one may amass 
an independent fortune, or 
at least a competence, in a 
surprisingly short period of 
vears. 


S. W. Srraus & Co. are 
ready to help you in this 
ambitious work. We have 
dealt in sound investments 
for 46 years, and have 
helped many investors in 
this way. 


We will gladly advise with 
you, and aid you in the se- 
lection of investments best 


suited to your needs. Write 


for our booklet “Investing 


for Safety” and ask for 
Booklet K-1830 


S.W.STRAUS&CO. 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SPRING ARCADE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
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CHICAGO 
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New F ields for 
Authors 
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and on the other, the New York 
preacher, who became a cab driver, tell- 
ing us so tragically of the six million 
strangers who rub elbows and do not 
know what brotherhood means? Any 
writer, spiritually alive, can delve even 
a little way beneath the glittering sur- 
face, in any of our cities, and find things 
that will sear his pages all the rest of 
his writing days. It is his business to 
pour the oil of understanding and the 
warm fires of sympathy into these dismal 
swamps when he opens them to our 
inspection. As the body is freed from 
slavery, as the mind is released from 
past thralldoms, there is. the more lati- 
tude for spiritual growth arid response 
to spiritual ideas. I shall never forget 
the words of a wonderful, century-old 
Persian mystic. When asked why it 
was that suffering was necessary to soul 
growth, he responded that happiness was 
the natural food of the soul and that 
suffering was only necessary to whip the 
soul back into the right path when, 
through ignorance or carelessness, it 
strayed aside for a time. As increasing 
intelligence enables us to come nearer 
and nearer to knowing what is the right 
and the true way, there will be left 
only perverseness to keep man from al- 
Ways deserving and possessing happi- 
ness. What a mission awaits the writer 
here! More and more it will be his 
task to stand between the scientists and 
scholars who have discerned the great 
laws and secrets of nature and of God, 
and interpret them for those who need 
it and clothe them in the always neces- 
sary vehicles of fiction and popular 
essays, or the inspiring, glowing crea- 
tions of the poet. It was Frank Put- 
nam who said: “Poetry is the chant of 
the soul that sees new light.” 

If all of what has gone before pro- 
foundly affects our lives, what must it 
do to the loves of an ever more and 
more emancipated mankind? Emanci- 
pated from the thrall of the church and 
conventionality, and with wisdom show- 
ing ever new and better paths? ‘The 
survey above mentioned, shows from 6 
per cent to 17 per cent of poems dealing 
with love and its sufferings and dis- 
illusionment. The world is waiting for 
the new crop of love poems, bearing the 
distinguishing marks of this new free- 
dom—will they be better or worse than 
the old? 
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Pacific Mutual Life 
Our Way 


$5, 000 Ordinary Life Policy, 
Age 35 


THE FIRST WAY— 


Sickness 
(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
and co in the house, $100 a 
month for 12 months for _ one 


sickness $1,200 


(b) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 
but not co o the house, $100 a 


month for 3 ake for any one si 
ness $300 


THE SECOND WAY— 
Accident 
(a) WHILE TOTALLY DISABLED 


$100 a month for 12 months for any 
one 1,200 

(b) WHILE PARTIALLY DIS- 
ABLED $50 a month for 6 months 
for any one accident $300 


THE THIRD WAY— 


Permanent Total Disability 

(a) Caused either by accident or sick- 
ness, $75 a month FOR LIFE, with 
additional payments as evidenced un- 
der the first or second way. 

In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death to the bene- 
ficiary $5,000 

(b) For the Accidental Loss of Sight 
or of Two Limbs $5,000 
With an indemnity of $75 a month 
FOR LIFE and .additional payments 
as evidenced under the second way. 
In addition the face value of the pol- 
icy will be paid at death of the bene- 
ficiary — $5,000 


THE FOURTH WAY— 


Old Age 
At age 65, a MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR LIFE of $22.90 
THE FIFTH WAY— 


Death 


(a) From natural causes......___.$95,000 
(b) From accidental causes___ $10,000 

The policy has paid-up life insur- 
ance, paid-up term insurance, loan 


_ and cash surrender values, available 
at any time after three years in force. . 
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the canal gives to the United States, is 
the national pride which we may take 
in the successful completion of so stu- 
pendous an undertaking. Much of the 
credit goes, of course, to the President 
whose vision was great enough to see 
the vital interest to the country and need 
for such a canal, but-to the man “on 


the job,’ G. W. Goethals, who had to 


face the actual physical and engineering 


difficulties and whose genius was so 
clearly shown by his great success—to 
him must always go the gratitude and 
remembrance of the American people. 
His greatest monument is the Canal 
which he completed, and he must always 
stand among our nation’s military heroes 
for service to his country, for the great- 
est military service is not always in war. 
In this, the year of his death, we can 
fully realize the extent of his ability and 
accept him as an American of the best 
type, a man of whom the Army and the 
country may rightfully be proud, a man 
who was a worthy example for, and of, 
his nation. 
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Mother of Thanksgiving 


(Continued from Page 381) 


ward. In 1633, however, after an 
abundant harvest, an attempt was made 
to have an annual day of thanksgiving 
on October 16th each year. This ar- 
rangement kept up right well at first; 
but after about a dozen years the date 
for these harvest festivals seems to have 
been overlooked or else forgotten, and 
they had no regular thanksgiving. 


In 1680 it was again recommended 
that it be made an annual occasion, and 
has been regularly kept in New Eng- 
land since that year, though there was 
no thanksgiving in any other part of the 
sparsely settled country until Revolu- 
tionary days. Certain days for thanks- 
giving annually during the Revolution 
were recommended by the Continental 
Congress, the one in 1784 being held in 
commemoration of the return of peace. 


Washington was the first president to 
appoint a day of thanksgiving in 1789, 
after the adoption of the Constitution; 
but it was more of a political than a 
harvest festival. Similar proclamations 
had been made for a general thanksgiv- 


pain has been found. 


RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 


ing by the Continental army on Decem- 
ber 18, 1777, and at Valley Forge, May 
7th, 1778. President Madison in April, 
1815, set apart such a day after the 
close of the second war with England; 
but until after the Civil War the cel- 
ebration of the day seemed to be merely 
a state affair. | 


Mrs. Hale took up the editorship of 
the ‘Ladies’ Magazine” in Boston in 
1828, the first periodical published in 
America for women. This busy, ener- 
getic and progressive editress kept con- 
stantly at work during the next few 
years, organizing the Seaman’s Aid So- 
ciety and other institutions, all the time 
in her prosperous magazine advocating 
the higher education of women. In 1837 
the magazine was moved to Philadelphia 
and its name was changed to “Ladies’ 
Book,” and later to “Godey’s Lady 
Book.” Mrs. Hale, then a widow with 
five children to support, still continued 
her connection with it as editor of the 
literary department, a position she held 
with distinction for many years there- 
after. (Continued on Page 400) 


Every Room With Bath or Shower 


Rates: 
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Special Box Springs and 
Mattresses 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
everywhere in as short a time as 20 
days. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money b 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 
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Books and Writers 
(Continued from Page 393) 


“Some living persons may have achieved 
local, though not national fame, and 
their localities may wish to celebrate 
their fetes. Let them do so by all means, 
adding these names left for the purpose 
and so extend the usefulness of this 
book.” 


The pages devoted to the calendar 
and how it has come into use are decid- 
edly informative. The author has chosen 
the events occurring on a given date 
with much discretion. The arrangement 
of the book is such that with a proper 


study of the introduction and the con- 


tents, it can be used to great advantage 
by business men, those engaged in various 
professions, by editors, librarians, teach- 
ers, and, in fact, will be found of special 
value in the literary world and in the 
home. 


The Comfor table 
GreatNorthern| 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “‘loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
<deal hotel. 


.400 Newly cree Rooms $2.50 a 
day and u ple Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, 6.00, DO and $8.08, 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
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About the-time the Bunker Hill mon- 
ument was dedicated—the funds neces- 
sary for its completion being largely se- 
cured through her efforts—Mrs. Hale 
considered the time ripe and began to 
direct attention to the need of a Thanks- 
giving Day to be observed each year 
throughout the nation “on the last 
Thursday in November.” 


The project was constantly agitated 
in her magazine while she wrote per- 
sonal letters to the governors’ of the 
various states, and for the next twenty 
years she carried on this campaign sin- 
gle-handed, urging the national celebra- 
tion of Thanksgiving Day, until grad- 
ually she saw her efforts bearing. fruit. 
One governor after another was brought 
in line and proclaimed the day of thanks- 
giving, until in 1859 twenty-five states, 
three territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia observed Thanksgiving Day on 
the last Thursday in November. 


There were yet a few states, however, 
in which the day was still unobserved. 
During the period of the Civil "War the 
people in many of the middle and south- 
ern states found themselves too much 
occupied with the struggle for existence 
“beautiful 
idea,’ though in all New England the 
day continued to be regularly observed. 


This enterprising woman never. ceased 
her persistent efforts to have a day 
nationally observed by proclamation or 
by act of Congress, and wrote to the 
President urging it. But the country 
being then in such a disturbed state, 
little further headway was gained. 
Finally in 1863 success crowned her 
President 
Lincoln proclaimed the last Thursday 
in November of that year as a day of 
public thanksgiving, and the festival was 
joyfully observed on November 26th. 
And thus, after years of persistent effort, 
Mrs. Hale at last won the fitting title 
of the “Mother of Thankgsiving.” | 


And though there seems to be no 


provision in any law of Congress or 


of any State Legislature, its appearance 
as a national holiday being only in the 
sense that it is proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the vari- 
ous governors, ever since 1863 Thanks- 
giving Day has been yearly observed as 
an American festival, a day to give 
thanks, and a holiday throughout the 
Union. 

Thanksgiving Day is not really a na- 
tional legal holiday except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories; 


yet it is now commonly observed every- 
where as a festival day, and a day of 
exemption from labor. And the very 
sound of the name Thanksgiving, to 
many of us, brings back memories of 
“back home,” of the old farmhouse 
kitchen, the pantry laden with all man- 
ner of good things to eat, and the giving 
of thanks, as in the days of the Pilgrims, 
for the many blessings that are bestowed 
upon us. 


Sorcery of Tibet 
(Continued from Page 383) 


ceremony of frightening away demons. 
Here also the traveler can see curious 
examples of modern Tibetan art, strange 
images with many heads, intriguing 
paintings of Buddhas and demons, the 
bronze helmets and lacquered hats of 
the reborn Buddhas, and silver prayer 
wheels inlaid with enameled ‘Tibetan 
beans. More and more the influence of 
Tibetan art is being felt in the Occident 
and the West is coming to realize that 
the strange people of this unknown land 
are master artisans, whose art reflects 
the veneration bestowed by the pious 
Lama upon the images and paintings of 
his creation. 


Amendment No. 26 
(Continued from Page 392) 


E ARE faced with a pair of alter- 

natives: To retain the present 
plan which in certain respects is inade- 
quate, archaic, cumbersome, and fraught 
with danger; or to substitute for the. 
present plan one that will make impos- 
sible the recurrence of such conditions 
as those which recently prevailed. We 
have before us only one suggestion for 


change; namely, Amendment 26. 


Amendment 26 is certainly a step in 
the direction of reform. Almost all true 
reforms are achieved deliberately and 
by degrees. If there are features in the 
proposed amendment less than satisfac- 
tory to some, it must be remembered 
that we are now confronted by a condi- 
tion and not a theory. Either we must 
hold to the present system with its 
weakness and danger or we must adopt 
a plan that promises freedom and efh- 
ciency with opportunities for further 
progress in the future. We should vote 
“YES” on Amendment 26 (Number 6 
on the November Ballot). 
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The Lost Keys Masonry 
A Constant I and Non-Mason A like 


An Ideal Christmas Gift of Unequalled Value 
Postpaid One Dollar 


Masonry is eternal 
Truth, personified, ideal- 
ized, and yet made sim- 
pie. Eternal Truth alone 
can serve it. Virtue 1s 
its priest, patience its 
warden, illumination its 


What motive leads the 
Masonic Candidate out 
of the world and up the 
winding stairway to the 
light? He alone can truly 
know, for in his heart is 


hidden the motive of his 
works. Is he seeking wis- 
dom eternal? Does he 
bring his life and offer it 
upon the altar of the 
most high? 


master. The world can- 
not know this, however, 
save when Masons, in 
their daily life prove 
that it is so. Its truth 1s 
divine. 


One of seven illustrations 


The following is an excerpt from a review of the “Lost Keys of Masonry” appearing in the October number 
of the Canadian magazine, “The Masonic Sun.” 


“This book, consisting of 125 well printed pages, and bound in blue cloth is a very interesting 
one to Masons. It goes into the inner mysteries of the Craft, and the author explains these 
mysteries, as he understands them, in a way that can be easily understood by the reader. 


“In his introduction he says ‘Masonry is essentially a religious Order. Most of its legends 
and allegories are of a sacred nature’ and then he goes on to amplify this assertion. This is fol- 
lowed by chapters on the Entered Apprentice, the Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason, as well 
as the Qualifications of a true Mason. We would advise our readers to. procure a copy of this 


book.” 
Should be read a every member of the De Molay. 
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